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Introduction 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1992,  efforts  by  victim  services  advocacy  groups, 
the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  Massachusetts  state 
government,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  county  district 
attorneys'  offices  resulted  in  many  changes  to  a  justice  delivery  system 
designed  to  improve  the  long  term-protection  for  victims  of  domestic  violence. 
The  creation  of  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders,  a  database  of  all 
domestic  violence  restraining  orders  issued  in  Massachusetts,  was  perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  the  efforts  undertaken. 

The  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders  was  designed  to 
provide  police  and  the  courts  with  accurate  and  reliable  information  necessary 
to  respond  appropriately  to  victims '  needs :  to  stop  the  cycle  of  violence  that 
traps  victims  of  domestic  violence.  It  was  the  first  statewide  database  of 
restraining  order  information  in  the  country. 

This  report  is  a  history  of  how  this  very  useful  decision  support  tool  was 
developed.  It  has  purposely  been  presented  in  the  form  of  a  "How  To"  manual  in 
response  to  the  numerous  requests  for  information  this  office  has  received  from 
executive  branch  agencies,  legislative  committees  and  other  court  systems.  In 
addition,  many  law  enforcement  agencies  and  advocacy  groups  outside  of 
Massachusetts  have  demonstrated  interest  in  replicating  the  model. 

For  further  information  concerning  this  report,  please  feel  free  to 
contact : 

Donald  Cochran 
Commissioner 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 
Information  Services  Division 
1  Ashburton  Place,   Room  4  01 
Boston,   MA  02108 

Tel:  (617)  727-4991 
Fax:      (617)  727-5006 
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Background 

Domestic  violence  has  for  too  long  been  an  invisible  problem  for  criminal 
justice  policy  makers.  Battered  women  and  children,  living  in  fear,  have 
struggled  to  reach  beyond  a  tradition  of  silence  about  violence  in  the  home. 
Spousal  violence  has  historically  been  perceived  as  a  family  secret,  to  be 
accepted  without  discussion. 

Until  recently,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts'  justice  system  was 
unable  to  adequately  address  the  needs  of  these  hidden  victims  of  domestic 
violence.  Police  efforts  to  respond  to  domestic  violence  incidents  were 
frustrated  by  a  lack  of  evidence:  although  a  restraining  order  mechanism  existed 
that  allowed  police  to  arrest  a  violator,  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
restraining  orders  generally  prohibited  effective  police  action. 

In  the  courts,  victims  attempting  to  have  protective  restraining  orders 
issued  often  found  themselves  without  evidence  of  misdeed  and  lacking 
credibility.  No  offender  background  information  was  available  to  support  the 
victims'  claim  of  a  history  of  abuse.  The  justice  system's  traditional  concern 
for  the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  the  nonexistence  of  offender  background 
information  at  key  decision  making  points  combined  to  deny  victims  vital 
protection . 

Lack  of  response  from  the  justice  system  implied  that  no  response  was 
deserved.  Battered  women  cind  children  were  left  without  relief.  The  tradition 
of  acceptance  and  silence  was  reinforced. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1992,  42  people  died  in  domestic  violence  related 
homicides.  At  one  point  the  major  Boston  newspapers  and  the  dailies  throughout 
the  state  tracked  the  rise  in  domestic  violence  murder  rates  by  the  day.  News 
accounts  reported  the  state's  domestic  violence  death  rate  to  be  one  person  every 
five  days  during  1992,  as  compared  to  one  every  16  days  in  1991,  and  one  every 
22  days  during  1990   (Massachusetts  Office  of  Victim  Assistance) . 

Too  often  it  was  irrefutable  that  a  high  number  of  these  murders  had  been 
committed  by  men  against  whom  abuse  prevention  orders  had  been  filed,  who  had 
prior  criminal  records;  indeed  against  some  who  were  under  probation  or  parole 
supervision  at  the  time  of  their  crimes.  The  most  publicized  incident  was  the 
stalking  death  of  Kristin  Lardner,  whose  father,  George  Lardner,  later  wrote  the 
Washington  Post  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  series  on  how  tragic  can  be  the 
consequence  when  the  courts  and  criminal  justice  agencies  fail  to  exchange  and 
share  information. 

The  situation  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  then  faced  was  not 
unlike  that  which  any  state  in  the  1990 's  may  expect:  headlines  news  accounts 
of  an  explosive  rise  in  domestic  violence  and  the  realization  that  major 
institutional  chcinges  are  needed  in  how  a  justice  system  conceptualize  its 
response  to  the  victim  of  abuse. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  press  account  (Boston  Herald,  8/17/92,  Snafu 
Hid  Suspect's  Past)  documents  what  occurred  when  relevant  court  information  was, 
in  effect,   shielded  from  scrutiny  by  arcane  filing  procedures: 

An  antiquated  courthouse  filing  system  that  records  restraining 
orders    under    the    plaintiff's    name    allowed    court    officials  to 
overlook  past  cases  against  a  man  later  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
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his  girlfriend. 


(The  defendant)  had  at  least  five  restraining  orders  filed  in  1999 
against  him  by  an  ex-girlfriend,  but  because  those  orders  were 
f il£d ...  under  the  woman's  name  and  not  under  (the  defendant's)  name, 
court  officials  were  unable  to  check  up  on  his  violent  history. 

It  wasn't  until  (the  defendant's)  arrest  for  the  murder  of  his 
girlf riend . . . that  the  earlier  orders  surf aced ...  Because  they  are 
civil  by  nature  (restraining  orders)  are  filed  under  the  civil 
complainant's  name,  which  is  usually  the  woman  seeking  the 
order ...  (such)  restraining  orders  were  difficult  to  cross  reference. 

The  deputy  chief  trial  counsel  for  the  District  Attorney's  office 
said,  "You  would  literally  have  to  do  a  paper  search"  of  each  court 
house  where  a  restraining  order  could  be  on  file,  and  "because  the 
information  was  civil  in  nature  it  would  not  show  up  on  a  person's 
criminal  record." 

Court  records  recently  obtained  by  the  Herald  show  that  (the 
defendant's)  violent  past  stretched  to  at  least  1989  when  an  ex- 
girlfriend  accused  him  of  kicking  in  the  door  to  her  apartment, 
raping  her  and  cutting  the  cords  to  her  electrical  appliances. 

None  of  this  information  was  available  to  court  officials  when  three 
months  ago  (the  defendant)  went  before  the  presiding  justice  to 
respond  to  a  restraining  order  requested  by  the  (murdered) 
complainant,  who  in  applying  for  that  order  listed  similar 
complaints.  (The  defendant)  she  said  beat  her,  cut  her  phone  and 
electrical  wires  and  threatened  to  kill  her.  Since  (she)  didn't  want 
the  father  of  her  two  children  sent  to  jail,  she  opted  to  have  him 
attend  a  batterers'  program  instead,  her  relatives  recalled. 

In  this  incident,  the  judge,  having  no  knowledge,  or  access  to  information 
pertaining  to  the  defendants  past  history  of  violence,  allowed  the  defendant  to 
enter  the  treatment  program.  The  defendant  never  enrolled. 

The  Existing  Domestic  Violence  Restraining  Order  Process 

The  above  news  account  well  describes  the  existing  record  maintenance  and 
storage  practices  for  the  paper  filing  of  all  Massachusetts  restraining  and  abuse 
prevention  orders  issued  prior  to  September  1992. 

Under  Massachusetts  General  Law,  any  persons  living  within  a  domestic 
relationship  --  married,  separated,  or  in  a  dating  relationship  --  who  believe 
that  they  are  in  fear  of  imminent  bodily  injury  by  another  party  in  the 
relationship  may  apply  at  the  local  court  for  an  abuse  prevention  restraining 
order.     Conditions  of  this  order  may  include  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

•  the  defendant  must  refrain  from  abuse 

•  the  defendant  must  stay  away  from  the  home  and/or 

•  workplace  of  the  victim 

•  the  defendant  must  have  no  contact  with  the  victim 

•  the  defendant  must  surrender  custody  of  children  and  pay 

•  support  to  the  victim 

•  the  defendant  must  pay  the  victim  for  any  losses  incurred 
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Prior  CO  SepCember  1992,  the  process  for  Che  issuance  of  a  restraining  order  m 
Massachusetcs  was  as  follows: 

•  Che  vicCim  iniciating  the  process  would  appear  before  Che 
clerk  of  Che  courc  to  file  an  applicacion  for  an  abuse 
prevenCion  rescraining  order. 

•  The  compleCed  applicacion  was  Chen  brought  before  a  judge,  who 
decided  wheCher  or  noc  Co  issue  Che  resCraining  order. 

•  If  Che  order  was  issued,   several  paper  copies  were 
distribuCed : 

one  was  given  to  Che  vicCim 

one  was  to  be  served  upon  the  defendant 

one  was  kept  by  the  local  police  department 

one  was  stored  on  the  clerk  magistrates  files 


The  Problems 

•  Any  restraining  order  issued  prior  to  September  1992,  was  virtually 
unenforceable,  because  it  was  virtually  unknown.  Restraining  orders 
were  stored  at  local  courts  and  police  stations.  There  was  no 
single,  central  repository  which  contained  the  history  of  civil 
restraining  orders  previously  brought  against  a  specific  defendant. 
Courts  and  police  did  not  have  access  to  comprehensive,  updated 
information  concerning  the  existence  of  current  restraining  orders . 
Even  if  the  original  order  were  located,  it  may  have  been  modified, 
vacated  or  extended.  This  uncertainty  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  police  to  enforce  the  order. 

•  Traditionally,  when  considering  the  issuance  of  a  civil  restraining 
order,  judges  did  not  review  evidence  of  past  criminal  behavior. 
This  was  due  to  an  institutional  perception  that  the  defendant's 
criminal  history  should  not  be  brought  into  civil  proceedings .  As 
a  result,  judges,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  defendant's  past 
history  of  violence,  may  have  been  more  lenient  than  was 
appropriate. 

•  Finally,  criminal  justice  officials  in  Massachusetts  found 
themselves  in  a  difficult  but  familiar  position:  no  single  agency 
owned  the  responsibility  for  the  domestic  violence  problem  --  many 
state  and  local  government  agencies  were  involved,  but  none 
individually  possessed  the  authority  to  resolve  the  problems . 


The  Massachuaatts  Reaponaa:       Support    of     top    managamant     of     all  branchas, 

officaa  and  aganciaa  involvad. 

Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  spring  of  1992  the  three  branches  of 
Massachusetts  government  moved  to  respond  to  the  alarming  rise  in  domestic 
violence  crimes.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature's  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  drafted  a  bill  which  directed  judges  to  review  the  defendant's  criminal 
and  civil  record  of  domestic  and  other  violent  behavior,  and  authorized  The 
Commissioner  of  Probation  to  build  an  automated  domestic  violence  record  keeping 
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system  to  support  this  requirement. 


Governor  William  Weld  declared  a  "Domestic  Violence  State  of  Emergency", 
and  subsequently  filed  legislation  to  create  a  Domestic  Violence  Commission  to 
ensure  a  multi-disciplinary  and  multi- institutional  response.  In  so  doing  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  domestic  violence  was  ranked  among  the  governor's  top 
public  safety  issues. 




PRINCIPAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  REGISTRY  OF  CIVIL  RESTRAINING  AND  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  ORDERS  DIRECTED 

1 .  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  to  develop  and  implement  a 
statewide  domestic  violence  record  keeping  system 

2.  which  shall  include  a  computerized  record  of  the  issuance  or 
violation  of  any  protective,  restraining  or  abuse  prevention  order. 

3.  All  information  contained  in  this  system,  as  well  as  all  existing 
information  contained  in  the  criminal  record  information  system 
maintained  by  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  judges 

4.  who  are  directed  to  search  and  review  the  data  contained  in  these 
systems 

5.  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  has  a  civil  or  criminal  record 
involving  domestic  violence. 

6.  Further,  all  information  contained  in  the  civil  Registry  shall  be 
made  available,  statewide,  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies  through 
the  Criminal  Justice  Information  Systems  maintained  by  the 
Executive  Office  of  Public  Safety  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board. 


Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Paul  Liacos  and  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  John  E,  Fenton  Jr.  initiated  discussions  within  the 
Trial  Court,  and  designated  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Probation,  Donald 
Cochran,   to  coordinate  an  interdepartmental  Trial  Court  response. 

In  the  Executive  branch,  under  the  leadership  of  the  governor's  office,  the 
Cabinet  Secretary  for  Public  Safety  and  the  Director  of  the  Criminal  History 
Systems  Board  took  action  to  prepare  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
the  implementation  of  the  new  legislative  requirements.  Secretary  Thomas  Rapone 
and  Executive  Director  Francis  Carney  coordinated  with  Probation  Commissioner 
Cochran  to  ensure  the  smooth  transfer  of  domestic  violence  restraining  order 
information   from  the  Trial   Court   to  the   Criminal   Justice   Information  System 
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compucer  system,   where  state  and  local  police  could  gain  access  to  the  data. 

Commissioner  Cochran  initiated  discussions  with  the  Chief  Administrative 
Justices  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Trial  Court  (Municipal,  District, 
Superior  and  Probate  and  Family  Court  Departments)  where  restraining  orders  are 
issued.  Commissioner  Cochran  also  consulted  with  Legislative  leaders  from  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  and  Criminal  Justice  Committees  to  ensure  that  the 
new  legislation  presented  a  workable  solution  for  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Court 
and  the  criminal  justice  community. 

The  coordinated,  cross -agency  and-departmental  response  was  the  key 
ingredient  to  the  success  of  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders.  Such 
efforts  were  unprecedented  in  the  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system.  Without 
the  support  of  the  highest  levels  of  all  three  branches  of  government,  the  lack 
of  access  to  domestic  violence  information  may  have  continued  uncorrected. 


Project  Organization 


The    development    of     the    Registry    of    Civil    Restraining    Orders  was 
accomplished  in  several  phases: 

Project  Team  Selection 
Planning  and  Design 
Development 
Pilot  Implementation 
Statewide  Implementation 
Monitoring  and  Evaluation 


Project  Teem  Selection 


The  principal  members  of  the  project  team  from  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation  (OCP)  were  William  Hanrahan,  First  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Information  Services  Division;  Mark  Prior,  Manager  of  Information  Technology, 
who    would    supervise    the    project;    Peter    Greeley,    Systems    Analyst,    who  was 
responsible  for  creating  the  necessary  computer  programs;  and  Mary  Mahoney,  who 
handled  administrative  details  and  performed  quality  control  analyses  of  data 
entered  into  the  system.      Additional  personnel  from  the   Information  Services 
Division    (ISD)    and  the  Field  Services  Division   (FSD)    of  OCP  were  assigned .  to 
train  the  local  office  staff  and  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  data  entry  and 
probation  standards  estciblished  for  the  new  system. 

Chief  probation  officers  from  those  courts  selected  as  pilot  test  sites 
also  participated  in  the  analysis  and  design  of  the  system  and  the  procedures 
necessary  to  support  it. 

William  Hanrahan  has  2  5  years  of  probation  experience  beginning  with  his 
work  as  a  probation  officer  and  culminating  in  his  current  position  as  First 
Deputy  Commissioner.  Manager  of  the  Information  Services  Division,  Mr.  Hanrahan 
has  been  involved  in  all  aspects  of  and  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system. 

Mark  Prior  has  been  with  OCP  for  11  years.  He  has  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Information  Systems,  and  has  in-depth  experience  in  project  management,  systems 
analysis,  and  mainframe  and  personal  computer  application  development. 

Peter  Greeley  has  worked  at  OCP  for  16  years.  He  was  the  primary 
programmer  in  the  development  of  the  entire  probation  computer  system.  This 
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system  includes  the  adult  and  juvenile  Court  Activity  Record  Information  system, 
the  Probation  Case  Assignment  Tracking  System. 

Mary  Mahoney  has  worked  at  OCP  for  17  years.  She  served  as  a  supervisor 
of  data  entry  operators  and  has  a  extensive  expertise  concerning  all  probation 
computer  applications. 

Planning  and  Design 

The  focus  of  the  planning  and  design  phase  was  to  identify  all  of  the  needs 
and  critical  success  factors  of  the  domestic  violence  record  keeping  system  and 
to  design  a  system  that  would  provide  necessary  capabilities.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  objective,  a  series  of  planning  and  design  meetings  were  held 
between  OCP  staff  members  and  designated  representatives  from  the  various 
administrative  offices  of  the  Trial  Court,  judges,  local  probation  office 
managers,  staff  from  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  History  Systems  Board,  and 
several  representatives  from  victim  services  and  advocacy  groups. 

A  number  of  critical  success  factors  were  established  for  the  project: 

•  The  solution  must  be  implemented  as  quickly  and  cost  effectively  as 
possible . 

•  The  computer  program  must  be  easy  to  use  and  capable  of  being  introduced 
to  the  field  without  extensive  statewide  training. 

•  More  adequate  offender  identification  information  must  be  collected  during 
the  initial  application  process  to  ensure  the  offender's  criminal  record 
may  be  searched  in  the  computer  database. 

•  Criminal  and  domestic  violence  histories  must  be  made  available  to  judges 
at  the  time  the  restraining  order  is  being  considered. 

•  Criminal  and  domestic  violence  histories  must  be  made  available  to  police 
by  way  of  the  CJIS  computer  system,  especially  in  the  hours  immediately 
following  the  victim's  court  appearance,  when  the  complainant  is  in  the 
most  jeopardy, 

•  When  a  restraining  or  an  abuse  prevention  order  is  issued  against  a 
defendant  already  under  probation  supervision,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
information  be  immediately  commvinicated  .  to  the  probation  office 
supervising  the  offender. 

Domestic  Violence  Record  Keeping  Alternativ«»3 

Creation  of  the  new  domestic  violence  record  keeping  system,  to  be  known 
as  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders,  was  integral  to  the  correction  of 
the  weaknesses  in  the  existing  domestic  violence  restraining  order  process .  The 
number  of  alternative  solutions  were  limited  by  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
the  limitations  of  response  time,  and  the  organizational  complexity  of  the 
Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system.  Given  these  constraints,  there  were  two 
possible  solutions. 

The  first  alternative  was  to  build  a  computer  system  from  scratch,  located 
in  the  clerk  magistrate's  office  of  each  court.  This  alternative  had  a  number 
of    advantages,    but    many    more    disadvantages.       Since    it    is    in    the  clerk 
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magistrate's  office  that  the  application  for  the  restraining  order  is  originally 
filed,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  most  logical  place  for  the  computer  to  be 
installed.  The  clerk's  office  staff  could  do  data  entry  and  retrieval  as 
necessary.  Problems  existed,  however,  because  restraining  orders  are  issued 
statewide  by  91  different  courts  in  four  different  court  departments:  Superior, 
District,  Boston  Municipal,  and  the  Probate  and  Family  Court  Departments.  Some 
of  the  clerks'  offices  are  wholly  or  partially  automated,  others  are  not 
computerized  at  all.  Without  central  computer  storage  accessible  from  all 
clerks'   offices,    the  new  database  could  not  be  created. 

To  build  such  a  system  would  cost  millions  of  dollars  and  take  years  to 
implement.  It  would  also  be  very  difficult  to  evaluate  the  new  system  because 
of  the  separation  of  authority  between  court  departments. 


Selected  Solution:  A  Probation-Based  Svstem 

The  selected  alternative  was  to  build  a  probation-based  system.  There 
were  many  advantages  to  this  solution: 

•  The  Massachusetts  Trial  Court  already  maintained  a  statewide  computer 
network  with  connections  into  all  probation  offices. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Probation  Service  had  offices  and  personnel  in  all 
jurisdictions  where  restraining  orders  may  be  issued. 

•  Probation  personnel  were  already  trained  in  computer  data  entry  and 
retrieval  of  criminal  court  activity  record  information. 

•  All  criminal  court  activity  record  information  was  already  contained  on 
the  Trial  Court's  probation  computer.  This  information  was  already  being 
made  available  to  judges  hearing  criminal  cases. 

•  An  electronic  connection  existed  between  the  Trial  Court  probation 
computer  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Information  System  (CJIS)  computer 
maintained  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  History  Systems  Board  (CHSB) . 
This  connection  could  be  used  to  provide  state  and  local  police  with 
domestic  violence  restraining  order  information  on  a  24  hour  a  day  basis. 

•  The  statewide  Trial  Court  probation  computer  network  would  allow  courts  to 
be  notified  that  a  restraining  or  abuse  prevention  order  was  issued 
against  a  person  already  under  probation  supervision. 

•  The  Commissioner  of  Probation  had  the  statutory  authority  to  promulgate 
probation  standards  directing  chief  probation  officers,  statewide,  in  all 
offices  cuid  departments  of  the  Trial  Court,  to  immediately  collect  and 
record  domestic  violence  data  in  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders. 

•  The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  (OCP)  had  a  division  of 
technical  staff  that  could  build,  implement  and  evaluate  a  domestic 
violence  record  keeping  system  model  cuid  quickly  assess  its  effectiveness. 

•  OCP  also  had  a  division  of  field  services  staff  who  could  monitor  local 
office  compliance  with  whatever  standards  were  developed  to  implement  the 
domestic  violence  record  keeping  system. 
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There  was  one  major  deficiency  in  the  probation-based  solution.  When 
building  court  information  systems,  the  initial  information  collection  phase  is 
critical.  Sufficient  identification  information  must  be  gathered  on  each 
defendant  to  enable  court  staff  to  positively  match  existing  criminal  records 
with  the  new  civil  restraining  order  data. 

Identification  information  captured  on  the  existing  abuse  prevention 
application  form  was  insufficient  to  accurately  identify  the  defendant  and  permit 
a  search  of  the  Trial  Court  criminal  record  database  that  was  organized  around 
the  offender's  date  of  birth  and  other  characteristics.  The  information 
pertaining  to  the  defendant  that  was  collected  on  the  application  form  was 
limited  to  the  defendant's  name  only.  Additional  key  identifiers  (date  of  birth, 
place  of  birth,  social  security  number,  parents'  names,  mothers  maiden  name)  were 
not  always  available  or  known.  Without  these  identifiers,  the  criminal  history 
database  could  not  be  accessed. 


Development 

The  New  Restraining  Order  Process 

The  new  procedures  called  for  few  but  very  significant  changes  to  the  then 
existing  restraining  order  process. 

•  New   restraining  order   application   forms   were   designed  which  contained 
required  offender  identification  information. 

•  Upon  application,  criminal  and  civil  record  searches  would  be  performed  by 
probation  office  staff. 


•  Upon    issue    of  the 

restraining  order,- 
the  order  would  be 
directly  entered 
into  the  Registry 
of  Civil 
Restraining  Orders 
by  probation  office 
staff . 

The  new  restraining 
order  process  is 

illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
As  in  the  old  system,  the 
new  restraining  order 
process  is  initiated  when 
the  victim  appears  in 
court  and  files  an 
application  before  the 
clerk  magistrate  for 
abuse  prevention  order. 
However,  in  order  to 
correct  the  deficiency  in 
offender  identifying 
information  in  the 
previous      process,  the 
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application  and  order  forms  were  redesigned  to  include  the  additional 
identification  information  required  for  the  offender  to  be  tracked  in  the 
computer.  Additionally  a  new  step  was  added,  a  critical  new  procedure  was 
developed  to  ensure  efficiency  in  the  flow  of  paper  and  information.  Before  the 
application  is  brought  to  the  judge  for  consideration,  the  probation  copy  of  the 
application  is  'forwarded  to  the  local  probation  office,  where  the  database  is 
searched  to  determine  the  defendant's  prior  criminal,  juvenile  or  domestic 
violence  record  of  domestic  history.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  then 
returned  to  the  clerk  who  makes  it  available  for  the  judge's  consideration  at  the 
hearing.  The  judge  uses  all  the  available  information  to  assist  in  the  decision 
whether  the  order  should  be  issued/or  whatever  other  action  may  be  appropriate. 


If  the  order  is  issued,  several  paper  copies  are  distributed:  one  is  given 
to  the  victim,  one  is  served  upon  the  defendant,  one  is  kept  by  the  local  police 
department,  and  one  is  stored  in  the  court  clerk's  files.  An  additional  copy 
was  created  to  be  forwarded  to  the  local  probation  office  for  immediate  entry 
into  the  computer  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders . 

To  enable  law  enforcement  agencies  to  gain  access,  it  was  determined  that 
the  restraining  order  information  would  be  electronically  transferred  daily  from 
the  Trial  Court  probation  computer  to  the  CJIS  computer  system  maintained  by  the 
Criminal  History  Systems  Board  using  the  existing  connection  established  for  the 
transfer  of  criminal  court  activity  information. 

Realizing  that  a  large  majority  of  the  named  defendants  already  possessed 
criminal  records  and  that  many  were  currently  under  probation  supervision,  the 
task  of  notifying  courts  of  the  existence  of  new  restraining  orders  was  critical. 
A  report  called  the  Subsequent  Offender  Activity  Report  was  developed  and  is 
printed  out  daily  in  each  probation  office.  This  report  provides  the  supervising 
probation  office  with  a  list  of 
offenders  who  have  committed  new 
criminal  offenses  or  have  had  new 
restraining  orders  filed  against 
them  within  the  preceding  24  hours. 


The  principal  elements  of  the  Probation  standard  directed  the 
chief  probation  officers  of  each  of  the  93  local  offices  to 
develop  procedures: 


standards  and  Policies 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
task  of  the  domestic  violence 
project  was  the  development  of 
probation  policy  guidelines  and 
standards  to  implement  the  new 
system  in  each  of  the  93  probation 
offices  of  the  Massachusetts  Trial 
Court.  Staff  of  the  Commissioners 
Office,  working  with  a  small  group 
of  chief  probation  officers, 
quickly  developed  the  data  entry 
and  retrieval  procedures, 

established  the  time  sequences  and 
information  flow  required  to  ensure 
each  order  was  entered  into  the 
registry  on  same  day  as  it  was 
issued  by  the  court.  Responsibility 
for       restraining       order  data 

collection  aind  distribution  was  centralized  with  the  local  office  chief  probation 


1.  to  make  available  for  the  courts  use,  at  the  tune  the 
petition  is  heard,  all  information  developed  from  the 
probation  departments  search  of  the  centralized 
criminal  record  file  and  civil  restraining  order  file. 

2.  to  ensure  all  restraining,  protection  and  abuse 
prevention  orders  are  entered  into  the  Registry  on 
the  same  day  as  issued  by  the  coun. 

3.  to  ensure  the  expiration  date  or  any  modification  or 
extension  of  an  existing  order  is  updated  in  the 
Registry  on  the  same  day  as  the  modification  was 
allowed  by  the  court. 
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officer.  The  probation  standards  were  crafted  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be 
evaluated  locally  as  well  as  be  monitored  for  quality  assurance  on  the  mainframe 
computer  which  hosted  the  restraining  order  file. 

Policy  Statements  and  Executive  Management  Support 

The  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  issued  a  policy 
memorandum  to  all  departments  and  divisions  of  the  Trial  Court  which  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  new  system  and  solicited  the  attention  and  support  of  the 
entire  workforce.  The  Chief  Justices  of  the  Probate  and  Family  Court,  the 
District  Courts,  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  and  the  Superior  Court  Departments 
each  issued  similar  policy  memorandums  specifically  defining  the  new 
responsibilities  assigned  to  all  staff.  These  policy  statements  served  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  the  new  Domestic  Violence  Record  Keeping  System  and 
demonstrated  that  the  creation  of  the  Registry  of  restraining  orders  had  the 
support  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Trial  Court . 


Computer  Programs 

The  Program  and  Design  group  developed  specifications  for  a  computer 
program  and  the  technical  staff  of  the  Information  Services  Division  (ISD) 
converted  the  program  specifications  into  a  working  program.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  data  which  would  be  stored  in  the  new  system  and  thus  the  need 
for  highly  accurate  data,  the  domestic  violence  program  had  to  be  easy  to  use  and 
be  simple  to  learn.  To  meet  this  objective,  the  program  was  designed  to  work  in 
a  similar  fashion  as  the  Massachusetts  criminal  court  activity  record  information 
(CARD  system.  This  criminal  record  keeping  system  was  familiar  to  all  court 
probation  personnel,  and  is  the  mainstay  of  the  probation  information  system. 

Like  the  other  probation  information  systems,  the  restraining  order  program 
was  developed  in  COBOL  on  a  UNISYS  mainframe.  At  the  center  of  the  restraining 
order  program  was  the  data  entry  screen  displayed  in  Figure  2 . 

This  screen  was  used  to  enter,  display  and  update  restraining  order  information. 
Command  formats  for  the  domestic  violence  program  were  created  to  be  nearly 
identical  to  the  CARI  system  commands.  New  commands  were  provided  for  adding, 
updating,  deleting,   examining  and  printing  restraining  orders. 

In  addition  to  the  SOAR  report  already  mentioned,  a  Restraining  Order 
Expiration  Schedule  was  provided  to  local  probation  offices.  This  report  is  used 
to  determine  what  restraining  orders  are  due  to  expire  within  the  next  7  days . 
The  report  is  printed  automatically  in  each  office  each  weekly. 

After  the  restraining  order  program  was  developed  and  tested  internally,  a  user 
manual  containing  data  entry  and  system  usage  instructions  was  written  to 
facilitate  the  implementation  and  ongoing  maintenance  of  the  new  program. 
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CIVIL  RESTRAINING  ORDER  SCREEN 

D2PSKDANT  PROBATION 

PRIMARY  NAMB:   DOE,   JOHN                  DOB:   03  /09/65           CENTRAL  PILB  #:  123->57C/ 

P.O.B.:   SOMERVILLE,  MA 

SEX:   M                SS#:   012-22-2222                       MOTHER:   JANE  JONES 

FATKBR :  JOHN 

ALIAS  NAMB:      MOE,    JOHN  6/9/6S 
DOE,   J.W.  3/9/65 
LEO,    JOHN  3/9/65 

PLAINTIFF 

NAMB:          SMITH,  JANE 

2022  MAIN  ST. 
ANYTOWN,  USA 

DOCXBT  «: 

TYPB  OF 

ORDSHt      .MASS  GENERAL  LAWS:                              :  SECTION: 

ORDER  DATE:          /       /               EXPIRATION  DATE:          /  / 

STATUS : 

(   ]  OPEN 
[   ]  CLOSED 

COURT  ORDERS: 

(   1     REFRAIN  FROM  ABUSE 
[  1    NO  CONTACT 

C   1     VACATE/STAY  AWAY  (RESIDENCE) 

[  ]     ADDRESS  IMPOUNDED 

[  ]     STAY  AWAY  (WORKPLACE) 

(  1    SURRENDER  CUSTODY 

(  ]    SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

(   ]  COMPENSATION 

(   1    VISITATION  RIGHTS:   SEE  ORDER 
(  1    OTHER:   SEE  ORDER 

Figure  2 

Pilot  ImpleaiAntatlon 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  stsmdards,  policies  smd  procedures,  and  computer 
programs  were  workable  in  the  real  world,  a  four  week  pilot  test  was  conducted 
The  pilot  group  consisted  of  four  local  probation  offices  that  represented  a  mix 
of  urban,  suburbsm  and  rural  areas.  The  Chief  Probation  Officers  and  clerical 
personnel  from  the  probation  offices  of  the  Quincy,  Marlboro,  and  Worcester 
District  Courts  and  the  Suffolk  County  (Greater  Boston)  Probate  and  Family  Court 
offices  implemented  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders  in  their  courts. 
Local  clerk  and  probation  office  procedures  were  established,  and  actual 
restraining  orders  were  entered  into  the  computer  system.  To  facilitate  the 
implementation,  individual  training  sessions  were  held  by  the  OCP  implementation 
team  members  at  each  court . 

For  the  pilot  phase  and  the  first  four  months  of  operation,  technical  support 
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was  provided  by  way  of  a  telephone  hotline.  One  person  at  the  central  office 
(OCP)  was  assigned  to  receive  all  requests  for  technical  assistance  from  the 
field.  This  method  guaranteed  that  any  feedback,  positive  or  negative,  would  be 
received  and  assessed,  and  that  the  new  policies  and  procedures  would  be 
consistently  interpreted  and  uniformly  implemented. 

During  the  test  period,  many  opportunities  arose  where  OCP  technical  staff 
and  the  pilot  court  personnel  could  informally  discuss  start-up  problems.  Most 
of  the  field  concerns  dealt  with  the  procedures  for  moving  restraining  order  data 
from  the  clerk's  office  to  the  probation  office  as  efficiently  as  possible.  This 
task  was  extremely  important,  and  in  many  cases  difficult  because  clerks'  offices 
fall  under  a  different  management  hierarchy  than  probation  offices. 

Statewide  Implementation  Stage 

As  mentioned  in  the  design  goals,  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders 
had  to  be  implemented  as  quickly  and  cost  effectively  as  possible.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  creating  the  restraining  order  computer  programs  to  be  similar  in 
operation  to  the  criminal  record  information  systems,  time  and  energies  devoted 
to  user  training  could  be  reduced.  Experiments  during  the  pilot  implementation 
suggested  that  this  would  indeed  be  the  case. 

Because  the  system  was  built  on  existing  data  entry  knowledge  and  already 
familiar  commands,  training  for  the  probation  offices  of  the  Superior,  District, 
and  Boston  Municipal  Court  Departments  was  minimal.  A  user  manual  containing  all 
data  entry  instructions  was  developed  and  distributed,  by  mail,  to  each  of  the 
93  offices  that  would  be  involved  when  the  system  was  implemented  statewide  on 
September  8,  1992.  The  decision  not  to  conduct  costly  and  time  consuming 
statewide  training  sessions  was  deliberately  made,  based  on  the  confidence  OCP 
had  in  the  existing  skill  level  of  a  worforce  already  familiar  with  automated 
procedures . 

In  the  12  offices  of  the  Probate  and  Family  Court  Department,  where  probation 
personnel  had  little  experience  with  the  criminal  record  information  system, 
targeted  training  was  provided  to  ensure  that  staff  were  able  to  access  both  the 
defendant's  civil  and  criminal  record.  Implementation  staff  from  OCP  provided 
hands-on  training  for  each  of  the  Probate  and  Family  offices.  A  secondary  but 
significant  benefit  of  the  hands-on,  on-site  training  was  that  OCP  was  able  to 
assess  firsthand  the  impact  of  the  new  system  on  local  office  operations  and 
practice.  This  experience  further  supported  informal  feedback  reports  that  the 
system  was  easy  to  learn  and  use,  and  further  that  staff  of  local  probation 
offices  were  eager  to  implement  the  new  system  that  was  so  immediately  tied  to 
the  events  of  the  day.  Indeed  it  quickly  became  evident  that  support  staff  were 
developing  a  "sense  of  cause"  as  they  realized  the  essential  role  they  played  in 
the  Trial  Court's  response  to  the  domestic  violence  crisis. 

Once  the  new  restraining  order  data  collection  system  had  been  accepted  and 
incorporated  into  the  day  to  day  operations  of  the  court  system,  on-going 
technical  assistance  was  made  available  to  the  field  by  way  of  an  existing  OCP 
key  contact  procedure.  Under  this  procedure,  each  court  is  assigned  a  specific 
person  to  call  who  is  familiar  with  all  systems,  and  can  provide  any  technical 
support  that  is  recfuired.  This  kind  of  central  office  trouble  shooting  greatly 
reduces  the  amount  of  travel  time  otherwise  required  for  the  local  office  to 
receive  specific  instructions  or  any  needed  technical  assistance. 
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Timeframes 


The  .encire  domestic  violence  restraining  order  system  was  created  and 
implemented  in  just  under  three  months.  The  schedule  below  displays  important 
project  dates:  - 


Planning  and  Design  e/lO/92  -  6/18/92 

Development  6/19/92  -  8/12/92 

Pilot   Implementation  8/12/92  -  9/7/92 

Statewide  Implementation  8/24/92  -  9/7/92 

Startup  Date  9/7/92 

Monitoring  and  Evaluation  8/12/92  -  ongoing 


Implementation  Costs 

Because  the  domestic  violence  restraining  order  system  was  developed  using 
existing  resources,  costs  were  minimal.  No  additional  staff  were  necessary  to 
produce  the  system.  The  only  major  cost  was  $10,000  for  the  printing  of  the 
revised  application  forms  necessary  to  accommodate  the  data  collection  needs  of 
the  computer  program.  The  only  other  costs  were  expenses  associated  with  the 
mailing  of  probation  standards  and  the  new  E.D.P.  user  manuals. 

On-going  program  costs  will  be  limited  to  the  reprinting  of  the  application 
and  order  forms.  These  expenses  were  also  necessary  under  the  old  manual  process, 
and  do  not  represent  any  new  and  additional  cost. 


Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

Performance  Areas 

Evaluation  of  the  new  restraining  order  system  is  an  ongoing  process.  Based 
on  the  guidelines  and  directives  and  rules  set  forth  in  the  Domestic  Violence 
Record  Keeping  Standard,  evaluation  has  focused  on  three  performance  areas: 
accuracy,   timeliness  and  completeness. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  project,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
accuracy  of  data  entered  into  the  system.  Quality  control  auditing  reports  were 
created  which  were  then  compared  to  original  restraining  orders  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  data  entry.  Related  data  items  were  compared  and  exception  reports 
were  produced  which  identified  potential  problems. 

Data  quality  and  procedural  problems  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Field  Services  Division  of  OCP.  FSD  is  responsible  for  monitoring  compliance 
with  standards  and  for  providing  on-site  technical  assistance  concerning  those 
standards  to  the  local  probation  offices.^ 

The  second  phase  of  the  evaluation  stage,  beginning  in  January  1993,  dealt 
with  tim«lin«««  of  data  entry.     The  period  immediately  after  the  issuance  of  a 


^One  of  the  principal  responsibilities  of  the  Field  Services  Division  of 
the  Massachusetts  Probation  Services  is  to  routinely  review,   evaluate  and 
score  case  supervision  folders  for  compliance  with  all  requirements  of 
probation  standards. 
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restraining  order  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  dangerous  time  for  the  victim. 
Consequently  local  probation  offices  are  required  to  enter  orders  into  the 
computer  on  the  same  day  that  they  are  issued  so  that  they  may  be  accessed  by 
police  the  same  day. 

Quality  control  auditing  reports  and  exception  reports  addressing  timeliness 
of  data  entry  were  developed  by  Information  Services  Division  technical  staff. 
These  reports  showed  that  by  far  the  majority  of  orders  were  entered  the  same 
day . 


Originally,  it  was  thought 
that  compliance  with  the  time 
standard  would  be  difficult,  as 
victims  may  apply  for  restraining 
orders  at  any  time  of  the  work 
day,  and  orders  are  often  issued 
late  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  end 
of  the  business  day.  However 
local  offices  have  focused 
considerable  energy  on  getting 
such  orders  into  the  computer  on 
the  same  day  as  the  order  was 
issued  by  the  court. 

The  final  phase  of  the 
evaluation  stage  will  address 
the  coBtplet«n«as  of  the 
restraining  order  data.  .  Testing 
procedures  will  be  built  into  the 
standards  compliance  monitoring 
process  that  will  allow  OCP  staff 
to  objectively  measure  whether 
all  orders  are  being  received, 
entered,  updated  and  closed  as 
the  court  directs . 

Figure  3  illustrates  the 
Quality  Control  procedures 
utilized  by  OCP.  These  procedures 
will  allow  OCP  to  ensure  that  a 
high  level  of  data  quality 
continues  to  be  maintained  within 
•  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders 
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Figure  3 


Positive  feedback  from  all  target  groups  suggests  that  the  system  has  been 
widely  accepted  and  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  institutionalized: 

Feed  Back 


Chief  Probation  Officers  have  established  data  collection  and  retrieval 
procedures  in  their  offices  and  maintained  a  high  level  of  compliance  with 
probation  standards. 
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Probation  clerical  staff 
have  made  outstanding 
efforts  to  guarantee  the 
quality  of  data. 

Judges  in  all  Departments 
of  the  Trial  Court  have 
lauded  the  decision 
support  strength  of  the 
new  restraining  order 
system. 

Representatives  from 
victim  services 
organizations  report  a 
higher  level  of 

satisfaction  with  the 
domestic  violence  offender 
information  now  available. 

Representatives  from  the 
Executive  Office  of  Public 
Safety  and  the  Criminal 
History  Systems  Board  are 
pleased  with  the  added 
benefits  of  the  system  to 
law  enforcement  officials. 

Many  new  projects  are 
being  spun  off  the 
domestic  violence  record 
keeping  system.  These 
projects     will     use  the 

restraining  order  database  as  a  foundation  and  facilitate  connection  of 
various  other  court  and  law  enforcement  databases. 
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Favorable  press  reports  have  also  been  issued  by  the  media  concerning  the 
success  of  the  project,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  implemented  and  the  power 
of  the  information  stored  in  the  domestic  violence  system. 

In  summary,  these  findings  identify  the  Massachusetts  Automated  Restraining 
Order  Registry  as  an  impressive  example  of  how  technology  can  be  utilized  to 
respond  rapidly  to  a  critical  public  safety  issue  and  become  one  of  the  principal 
violence  prevention  tools  used  by  the  Commonwealth  to  blunt  the  upward  rise  in 
domestic  violence  homicides. 


Impact  of  th«  R«giatry  of  Civil  Rastralning  Ordars 

The  Civil  Registry  was  specifically  designed  to  provide  the  courts  and  police 
with  vital  decision  support  information  necessary  to  respond  cpaickly  and 
appropriately  to  the  victims  needs.  In  place  since  September,  1992,  the  Registry 
has  fully  demonstrated  its  effectiveness: 


Violence  Protection:     Since  its  inception,  victims  continue  to  come  forward 
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to  seek  assistance  from  the  justice  system.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  the  restraining  order  database  typically  grew,  at  a  rate  of  200 
orders  statewide  per  day,  1000  per  week.  As  of  Decerrier  31,  1993  the 
Registry  contained  information  on  64,646  restraining  and  abuse  prevention 
orders.  Over '89, 000  orders  have  been  recorded  as  of  the  date  of  this  writing. 

Law  enforcement:  Throughout  the  period  September  1992  to  the  present  the 
Registry  consistently  delivered  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  accurate  and 
reliable  information  to  law  enforcement.  To  have  restraining  order  data 
displayed  on  the  dashboard  monitor  of  the  police  cruiser  is,  in  effect,  to 
have  a  mobile  decision  support  system  which  provides  the  officer  at  the  scene 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  a  court  order  exists,  is  valid  and  is  to  be 
enforced.  In  responding  to  a  home  disturbance  call,  the  decision  to  arrest 
is  now  less  ambiguous. 

Police  Officer  Safety:  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  History  Systems  Board  is 
developing  a  system  to  match  criminal  and  domestic  violence  offender  data 
with  a  database  of  people  possessing  firearms,  flagging  individuals  or 
locations  where  firearms  are  known  to  be  present.  The  system  will  maximize 
police  officer  safety  and  reduce  the  number  of  police  fatalities  and  injuries 
occurring  while  responding  to  domestic  disturbance  calls. 

Emergency  Reeponse :  Information  contained  in  the  Registry  is  available  on 
a  24  hour  basis  to  assist  those  Massachusetts  judges  assigned  to  the 
Massachusetts  Emergency  Judicial  Response  Program  whose  responsibility  it  is 
to  provide  protective  relief  to  a  victim  after  the  close  of  court:  overnight, 
on  weekends  and  holidays.  (See  Figure  5  for  impact  analysis  of  domestic 
violence  on  the  EJR  Program) 

Prosecution:     Throughout  the  state,   staff  of  the  District  Attorneys' 
Offices  continuously  access  the  Registry  database  to  assist  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  violations  of  existing  restraining 
orders  under  the  Commonwealth's  newly  enacted  Stalking  Laws. 

New  Legislation:  State  legislators,  familiar  with  success  of  the  Registry 
and  impressed  with  the  power  of  the  information  it  generates,  have  filed 
legislation  which  promotes  the  further  exchange  of  information  between  a 
number  of  different  databases. 

•  Legislation  filed  that  would  revoke  the  license  to  carry  a  firearm  if  cm 
abuse  prevention  order  were  issued  against  the  license  holder; 

•  Legislation  which  directs  the  local  police  or  sheriff's  office  to  take 
immediate  action  against  a  defendant  for  whom  a  warrant  already  exists 

•    and  the  Registry  contains   updated   information  on  the  defendants  most 
recent  address; 

•  Legislation  directing  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  revoke  the 
probation  or  parole  of  any  defendant  whom  the  judge  finds  presents  a 
threat  of  bodily  harm  to  the  person  seeking  the  court's  protection; 

•  Legislation  passed  estciblishing  the  Governor's  Domestic  Violence  Policy 
Commission  responsible  for  the  evaluation  and  implementation  of  effective 
interventions  and  sanctions  using  data  gleaned  from  the  Registry; 

•  Additional  legislation  filed  in  the  1993  Massachusetts  legislative 
session  included:  an  act  relating  to  the  protection  of  children  in  cases 
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of  Domestic  Violence:  an  act  to  improve  Child  Support  under  Domestic 
Violence  proceedings;  an  act  relating  to  the  use  of  electric  monitoring 
devices  for  the  added  protection  of  the  victim;  an  act  regarding  health 
care  providers  to  provide  information  about  abuse  to  patients  at  risk  for 
battering;  an  act  providing  for  the  mandatory  arrest  of  violators  of 
abuse  prevention  orders;  an  act  establishing  batterer  rehabilitation 
programs . 

Budget:  Registry  data  has  been  effectively  used  by  government  agencies  and 
private  advocacy  groups  to  obtain  legislative  approval  for  $12.3  million  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994  domestic  violence  programs,  up  from  8.5  million  funded  in 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 


National  Model:  Within  6  months  of  its  inception  the  automated  Registry  of 
Civil  Restraining  Orders  became  recognized  as  a  national  model,  and  over  the 
past  12  months  preliminary  data  and  program  recommendations  have  been  shared 
with  many  federal  and  state  agencies  across  the  United  States.  Additionally, 
information  was  shared  with  the  American  Bar  Association's  committee 
responsible  for  developing  model  domestic  violence  legislation  and  with 
various  federal  and  state  legislators  across  the  country  who  have  sought 
advice  and  technical  assistance  on  how  to  replicate  the  program.  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts  the  U.S.  Crime  Bill  of  1994,  now  pending  in  Congress, 
provides  authorization  to  include  civil  restraining  and  abuse  prevention 
orders  in  all  national  crime  databases.^ 


Research  and  Policy  Development:  The  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders 
has  had  many  additional  policy  ramifications.  For  the  criminal  justice 
professional,  the  Registry  of  Civil  Retraining  Orders  represents  an 
invaluable  source  of  new  knowledge  and  fresh  insight.  The  Registry  is  the 
most  comprehensive  statewide  collection  of  data  relating  to  the  domestic 
abuser,  and  includes  past  or  pending  civil  and  criminal  record  and  probation 
case  supervision  history.  Once  the  Massachusetts  Domestic  Violence  Database 
began  to  take  shape,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  almost  three- fourths  (75%)  of 
those  against  whom  restraining  orders  were  issued  had  previous  criminal 
histories  and  half  (50%)  had  committed  crimes  against  another  person.  For  the 
first  time  new  knowledge  was  emerging  to  identify  a  specific  class  of  violent 
offender  never  before  fully  known  or  studied.* 

The  significance  of  such  an  extensive  bank  of  information  is  immediately 
apparent  to  the  criminal  justice  policy  maker  who  for  the  first  time  finds  there 
is  reliable  data  to  answer  the  difficult  questions  that  lie  behind  sound  policy 


^The  Massachusetts  Registry  was  first  identified  as  an  effective  violence 
prevention  model  by  the  National  Victim  Center,  Networks,  May  1993.  The 
decision  to  develop  this  manual  was  principally  due  to  the  encouragement  and 
support  the  Center  has  shown  for  this  project. 

*At  present  The  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Probation  is  conducting  joint 
research  with  several  universities,   most  notably,   the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  and  the  Northeastern  University  Center  for  Applied  Social  Research,  to 
address  these  and  other  issues . 
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development:  who  is  the  batterer?  Is  there  an  abuser  profile?  What  is  the 
prevalence  of  spousal  and  domestic  violence  within  society?  What  are  the  risk 
characteristics  presented  by  the  abuser?  Can  levels  of  dangerousness  be 
predicted?  What  law  enforcement  and/or  probation  supervision  strategies  are 
appropriate?  What  treatment  services  are  effective?  What  policies,  practices 
and  services  are  needed  to  assist  a  previously  underestimated  and  undeserved 
victim  population?  The  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders  provides  reasonable 
hope  that  these  troubling  questions  can  be  answered. 

Transfer  or  Replication  Characteristics 

The  ability  of  another  state  to  replicate  the  new  domestic  violence 
restraining  order  system  will  be  very  much  dependent  on  the  organizational 
structure  and  existing  information  systems  of  the  state.  To  accomplish  such  a 
task,  several  key  elements  must  be  present  and  considered.  The  inclusion  of 
these  elements  made  the  Massachusetts  system  a  success. 

A  key  ingredient  in  the  success  of  the  Massachusetts  domestic  violence  system 
was  the  high  level  of  commitment  of  all  parties  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  new  system.  Because  of  the  alarming  number  of  domestic  assaults  and 
homicides  which  occurred  in  Massachusetts  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1992 
and  the  media  attention  they  garnered,  public  attention  focused  on  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

A  second  necessary  component  is  the  existence  of  a  central  data  collection 
point  for  the  restraining  order  data.  The  Trial  Court's  statewide  computer 
system  and  its  connections  into  local  probation  offices  allowed  the  data  to  be 
collected  and  stored  in  a  single,  easily  accessible  location.  This  greatly 
reduced  the  amount  of  system  maintenance  necessary  and  provided  higher  data 
quality . 

Also    critical    is    the    existence  Ol  a  reliable  data  collection  method. 

Probation  office  support  staff  were  available  in  all  domestic  violence 
restraining  order  jurisdictions.  They  were  experienced  with  criminal  record  data 
entry  and  retrieval,  and  already  served  a  key  information  provision  role  in  the 
court  system.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  domestic  violence  project  was  due  to  the 
experience  developed  by  probation  support  staff  in  implementing  other  probation 
standards  and  information  systems  over  the  last  eight  years. 

The  capability  to  provide  technical  support,  audit  data  oualitv  and  monitor 
the  performance  of  the  local  courts  in  relationship  to  established  standards  is 
imperative.  Data  stored  in  a  computer  system  is  worthless  unless  it  is  reliable. 
OCP  was  able  to  effectively  provide  support,  measure  the  quality  of  data  and 
address  implementation  problems  in  the  local  probation  offices. 

Any  agency  or  state  wishing  to  replicate  the  Massachusetts  system  would  need 
the  capability  to  develop  and  support  computer  programs.  The  ability  to  create 
the  programs  is  extremely  important.  Ecjually  important  is  the  ability  to  change 
those  programs.  Because  of  the  immediate  public  safety  impact  of  a  domestic 
violence  restraining  order  system,  an  organization  must  be  able  to  make  rapid 
changes  to  respond  to  new  or  changing  needs . 

Lastly,  it  is  vital  that  police  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  have  on- 
line access  to  the  domestic  violence  data.  In  Massachusetts,  a  relationship 
already  existed  between  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Court,  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation  and  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board,    the  central 
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daca  repository  for  all  law  enforcement  agencies.  Having  the  ability  to  pair  the 
domestic  violence  data  with  criminal  court  activity  data  and  having  a  fast, 
effective  way  to  transmit  both  files  from  the  courts  to  the  CHS3  criminal  justice 
information  system  meant  that  state  and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  could 
have  24  hour  access  to  full  offender  record  histories. 

Replication  of  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders  is  very  much 
Dossible.  Each  state  has  its  own  set  of  existing  resources.  The  challenge  for 
a  strong  administrator  will  be  to  use  these  resources  to  their  fullest,  and  to 
obtain  new  resources  as  needed. 


Conclusion 

The  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders  has  clearly  enhanced  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Massachusetts.  All  target  groups  have  benefitted 
greatly  from  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  new  system.  In  addition  to  its 
immediate  impact,  the  Registry  has  opened  new  avenues  for  future  advancement. 
New  systems  will  be  created.  Further  cooperation  between  government  agencies  has 
been  fostered.     New  knowledge  will  be  gained. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders, 
the  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system  has  taken  advantage  of  available 
technologies  to  develop  more  effective  management  tools.  These  tools  and  others 
will  further  improve  the  delivery  of  justice  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts . 


It  is  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  Massachusetts  Automated  Domestic  Violence 
Record  Keeping  System  will  encourage  those  in  other  states  and  jurisdictions  to 
attempt  their  own  response  to  the  reality  and  prevalence  of  domestic  violence  in 
the  United  States. 
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EMERGENCY  ORDERS 


since  July,  1984  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Court  has  operated  a  JUDICIAL 
RESPONSE  SYSTEM,  a  statewide  emergency  program  to  assist  local  police  departments 
in  resolving  various  legal  issues  and  requests  for  services  when  the  court  is 
closed.  On  a  rotating  basis,  justices  are  assigned  for  duty  by  the  Chief  Justice 
for  assistance  in  variety  of  areas:  bail,  search  and  arrest  warrants;  emergency 
medical/mental  health  commitments;  child  custody  and  visitation  procedures; 
temporary  custody  of  a  child;  of  an  injured  child  kidnapping;  juvenile  runaway 
issues.  But,  by  far,  the  largest  number  of  requests  are  from  victims  seeking 
court  abuse  prevention  orders . 


16000-1 


Yearly  Totals  of  Calls  Received 
By  The  Judicial  Response  System 
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Figure  5 


In  the  period  July  1992-July  1993  a  total  of  14,705  requests  were  logged;  of 
these,  14089,  or  95.8%,  were  requests  for  temporary  (ovemight/weekend/holiday) 
abuse  prevention  orders . 

The  number  of  emergency  prevention  orders  (14,089)  is  tabulated  separately 
from  those  orders  entered  in  the  Registry.  They  are  temporary  orders  issued  in 
addition  to  the  1993  total  count  of  65,464. 

While  the  increase  in  abuse  prevention  orders  is  disturbing,  it  is  even  more 
alarming  to  look  behind  the  numbers.  Figure  6  presents  a  log  of  the  15  calls 
received  by  a  Massachusetts  judge  during  just  one  12  hour  shift  of  emergency- 
response  duty  on  Saturday,   July  10,  1993.^ 


'From  log  entries  recorded  by  Peter  W.  Agnes  Jr.,   Presiding  Justice, 
Charleston  D.C. 
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DESPERATE  CALLS 


5:00ani  Restraining  order  issued  for  a  mother  whose  ex-husband  broke  into  her  apanment  and  raped  her: 

victim  required  hospiulization. 

12:45pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  a  woman  whose  estranged  husband  had  stalked  her  and  left  messages  on 

her  answering  machine  threatening  to  cut  her  into  little  pieces. 

1:45pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  woman  whose  boyfriend  was  drunk  and  had  assaulted  her. 

2:40pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  mother  of  two  children  who  was  punched  in  the  mouth  with  closed  fist  by 

boyfriend  because  she  wouldn't  give  him  money  for  more  beer. 

3:20pra  Restraining  order  issued  for  young  woman  who  was  dragged  out  of  her  car  by  boyfriend  and  banged 

against  the  hood  until  she  lost  consciousness  because  he  said  he  couldn't  live  without  her. 

3:45pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  elderly  woman  verbally  abused  by  alcoholic  husband  who  had  trashed 

their  home. 

4:30pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  a  young  woman  who  had  been  hit  in  the  head  with  a  shovel  by  boyfriend 

and  was  being  treated  at  the  hospiul. 

5:10pni  Restraining  order  issued  for  mother  of  three  children  whose  estranged  husband  threatened  to  kill  her  if 

she  was  with  another  man. 

6:00pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  young  woman  whose  ex-boyfriend  broke  into  her  apartment  and  choked 

her  until  she  passed  out. 

8:00pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  mother  who  was  assaulted  by  her  daughter,  a  drug  abuser  trying  to  obtain 

money  for  drugs. 

8:15pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  mentally  disabled  mother  who  was  attacked  by  her  daughter. 

8:30pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  man  whose  former  girlfriend  had  broken  windows  in  his  (ruck  and 

threatened  him  over  the  telephone. 

9:35pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  young  woman  who  was  hospitalized  with  a  fractured  skull  after  being 

kicked  repeatedly  in  the  head  by  a  former  boyfriend. 

9:50pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  mother  of  who  children  whose  estranged  husband  broke  into  her  house 

and  repeatedly  puiKbed  her  in  the  face  in  front  of  the  children. 

9:55pm  Restraining  order  issued  for  young  woman  whose  ex-boyfriend  had  rammed  his  car  into  her  car, 

dragged  her  out  of  her  car  and  kicked  her  in  the  stomach. 


Figure  6 
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PRELIMINARY  FINDINGS 


ABUSE  PREVENTION  ORDER 

DOCKET  f  iO.  SB 

I       TRIAL  COURT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

PLAINTIFF  3  iNAMc 

DEFENDANT  5  DOB  _      DEFENDANT'S  PLACE  OF  BIRTH        , NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  COURT  , 

p    1                                                                     \  OiJTTUtlk  UlVWlt/TI  j 

DEFENDANT'S  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

DEFENDANT'S  MOTHER  S  MAIDEN  NAME  (First  4  Ust)            ,  1  Probrte  &  FarrvJy  Court  ! 

DEFENDANT'S  FATHER  S  NAME  (First  &  Lasti                            |  P'^t  ROOT ,  RW  1 20  j 

|Bo«ton,  MA  02108  j 

i 

1 

DEFENDANT'S  S.S.  NO. 

DEFENDANT'S  ALIAS.  IF  AMY 

OEF.  DArTIME  PHONEjPCF  NO.  | 

!  1 

  A.    THE_COURT  HAS  ISSUED  THE  FOLLOWING  ORDERS  TO  THE  DEFENDANT:  (only  items  checked  shaii  apply) 

'        This  Order  was  issued  without  advance      '  :  This  Order  was  communicated  by  telephone  from  the  judge  named  below  to: 

notice  because  the  Court  determined        ,     Police  Dept:  

that  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  of  ' 

immeaiate  danger  of  abuse.  '     Police  Officer   _  

■  '.  1 .    YOU  ARE  ORDERED  NOT  TO  ABUSE  THE  PLAINTIFF  by  harming  or  attempting  to  ham  the  plaintiff  physically,  or  by  placing  the  plaintiff  in 

fear  of  imminent  senous  physical  harm,  or  by  using  force,  threat  or  duress  to  make  the  plaintiff  engage  in  sexual  relations  unwillingly. 

 :  2.    YOU  ARE  ORDERED  NOT  TO  CONTACT  THE  PLAINTIFF  or  any  child(ren)  listed  below,  either  in  person,  by  telephone,  in  writing,  or 

otherwise,  either  directly  or  through  someone  else,  and  to  stay  at  least   yards  away  from  them,  unless  you  receive 

written  permission  from  the  Court  to  do  otherwise. 

ZZ  3.    YOU  ARE  ORDERED  IMMEDIATELY  TO  LEAVE  AND  STAY  AWAY  FROM  THE  PLAINTIFF'S  RESIDENCE  which  Is  located  at: 


The  Court  also  ORDERS  you:  (a)  to  surrender  any  keys  to  that  residence  to  the  plaintiff,  (b)  not  to  damage  any  belongings  of  the 
plaintiff  or  any  other  occupant,  (c)  not  to  shut  off  or  cause  to  be  shut  off  any  utilities  or  mail  delivery  to  the  plaintiff,  and  id)  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  plaintiff's  right  to  possess  that  residence,  except  by  appropriate  legal  proceedings. 

'  :  If  this  box  is  checked,  the  Court  also  ORDERS  you  immediately  to  leave  and  remain  away  from  the  entire 

apartment  building  or  other  multiple  family  dwelling  in  which  the  plaintiffs  residence  is  located. 

PLAINTIFF'S  ADDRESS  IMPOUNDED.  The  Court  ORDERS  that  the  address  of  the  plaintiff's  residence  is  to  be  impounded  by  the  Clerk- 
Magistrate  or  Register  of  Probate  so  that  it  is  not  disclosed  to  you.  your  attorney,  or  the  public. 


 :  5.    YOU  ARE  ORDERED  TO  STAY  AWAY  FROM  THE  PLAINTIFF'S  WORKPLACE  which  is  located  at: 

■ZJ  6.    YOU  ARE  ORDERED  TO  SURRENDER  CUSTODY  of  the  following  chlld(ren)  to  the  plaintiff: 


N 
A 

DATE 

OF 
BIRTH 

M 

VIOLATION  OF 
THIS  ORDER  IS 
A  CRIMINAL 
OFFENSE 

punishable  by 
imprisonment 
or  fine  or  both. 


7.  YOU  ARE  ORDERED  TO  PAY  SUPPORT  fori  i  the  plaintiffHI]  and  the  child(ren)  listed  above,  at  the  rate  of  S   p«r 

I — I  month  i — !  week,  beginning  .199   ' — i  directly  to  the  plaintiff.    I     '  through  the  Probation 

Office  of  this  court.   !  through  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Revenue. 

8.  YOU  ARE  ORDERED  TO  COMPENSATE  THE  PLAINTIFF  for  S  in  losses  suffered  as  a  direct  result  of  the  abuse,  to  be  paid 

in  full  on  or  before  199         ZZ]  directly  to  the  plaintiff.  ■  !  through  the  Probation  Office  o(  this  court. 

9.  YOU  ARE  ALSO  ORDERED  .  


DATE  OF  ORDER 

TIME  OF  ORDER        iZj  A.M. 

CZj  RM. 

EXPIRATION  DATE  OF  ORDER 

at  4  P.M. 

NEXT  HEARING  DATE    at          !_□  A.M.   IZj  P.M. 

in  Ctnjom 

The  above  Order  expires  on  the  expiration  date  indicated  above.  A  hearing  on  whether 
to  continue  and/'or  to  modify  this  Order  will  be  held  on  the  date  and  time  indicated. 

SIGNATURE  OR  NAME  OF  JUDGE 

  B.     PRIOR  COURT  ORDER  EXTENDED.  After  a  hearing  at  which  the  defendant   :  appeared  —1  did  not  appear,  the  Court  has 

 ORDERED  that  the  prior  Order  dated  .  199        shall  continue  in  effect  without  change  until  the  expiration  date  below. 


DATE  OF  ORDER     TIME  OF  ORDER 


;  A.M. 
!  RM. 


EXPIRATION  DATE  OF  ORDER 


at  4  RM. 


NEXT  HEARING  DATE   at   L. 

in  Ctroom  . 


A.M. 


J  RM. 


The  above  Extension  of  Order  expires  on  the  expiration  date  indicated  above.  A  hearing  on 
whether  to  continue  and/'or  modify  this  Order  will  be  held  on  the  date  and  time  indicated. 


SIGNATURE  OR  NAME  OF  JUDGE 


The  plaintiff  must  appear  at  scheduled  hearings,  or  this  Order  may  be  vacated.  The  defendant  may  appear,  with  or  without  an  attorney,  to  oppose  any 
extension  or  expansion  of  this  Order.  If  the  defendant  does  not  appear,  an  extended  or  expanded  Order  may  remain  in  effect  for  up  to  one  year. 


C. 


PRIOR  COURT  ORDER  VACATED.  This 
Court's  pnor  Order  is  vacated.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  shall  destroy  all  records  of  such  Order. 


DATE 


SIGNATURE  OR  NAME  OF  JUDGE 


FIRST  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE  JUSTICE 


A  true  copy,  attest: 


'  WITNESS: 


(Assistant)  Clerk-Maqistraie/(Assistantl  Reoister  of  Probate 
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OMGINAL  CONTRIBLITION 

Me^  Batter 

Profile  From  a  kestrainrng  Order  Database 

Kancy  E.  Isaac,  ScD;  Donald  Cochran,  EdD;  Marjnne  E.  Brown,  MS;  Sandra  L  Adams 


»    '       ■  i  i  '    i  ' 

Ofciecllvca^to  pro^hpe  d  abstcHphrtn  of  Bitik  who  bat- 
ter, using  rhc  fira  6  montii$  of  data  entered  ill  a  new  da- 
tabase that  tracks  all  restraining  orders  (ROs)  that  have 
been  issued  in  Massachusetts. 

Design:  Descriptive  information  and  survival  analyses. 

SeHistgj  SLue  of  Massachusetts. 

Pwrfidpoiiis;  Ah-Ay^  atlSi  (kfend^ncs  against 

whumROs'were  lssticdfrQmScpicmbcr  S,  1S92,  to  March 
9, 1993.  ' 

Main  Outcome  Moasaras;  Descriptive  analysis  of 
age  and  prior  ciiminal  record;  survival  analyses  of  vio- 
lation of  active  ROs  and  arraignment  for  violent  of- 
fenses. 


M«In  Results:  Three  quarters  of  defendants  are  aged  20 
to39years.  A  high  percentage  of  men  against  whom  ROs 
are  issued  have  prior  criminal  records  (74,8%),  and  nearly 
half  (48. 1%)  have  histories  of  violent  crime.  The  risk  of 
an  order's  beingviolated  v^ithin  6  months  following  issu- 
ance was  15  . 4%  and  the  risk  uf  arraignment  for  som.e  type 
of  violent  offense  against  any  victim  during  tins  period  and 
while  the  order  was  siill  active  was  29.7%. 

Cftnclusions:  Men  agamst  whom  ROs  are  issued  are  not 
a  random  subsample  of  the  populadon.  The  presence  of 
a  current  or  previous  RO  should  alert  health  practition- 
ers to  a  situation  that  may  indicate  a  history  of  crimmal 
behavior  in  the  man  and  a  continued  high  risk:  of  vio- 
lence to  the  female  parmer. 

(Arch  ram  Mtd.  199^i3:50'54) 


juries.*''  More  tlian  half  of  all  female  ho- 
micide victims  in  the  United  States  are 
Idlled  by  an  intimate  male  partner.* 

The  term  spouse  cihiLS€  usually  refers 
to  actions  taken  by  one  partner  to  intimi- 
date, control,  or  harm  the  other  in  the  con- 
text of  an  intimate  relationship.  The 
abuse  may  be  emotional,  psychological, 
or  physical,  and  the  relationship  may  ex- 
ist within  Or  outside  of  legal  marriage 
and  be  heterosexual  or  homosexual,  We 
will  use  the  term  battering  in  this  article 
to  refer  to  abusive  situations  that  include 
physical  harm,  although  this  is  a  nar- 
rower definition  than  is  used  in  most  lit- 
erature on  the  topic. 


Prom  thf.  Injury  Control 
CmtcT,  Harvaid  School  oj 
Public  HiLtflik  (Dr  hcioi),  ai\d  . 
(he  Ojflc^  t^ike  Commissionftf',<il 
of  Prd)tU\Qn,  Qommonv>cabk  i 
of  MasiachuseLLs  (Dr  Cochran,  ' 
and  Mss  Browm  otirf  Admns), 
Koston,  Mass, 


Uring  THE  pas  t  few  years, 
domestic  violence  has 
been  receiving  increased 
attention  as  a  major 
source  of  injury  and 
Other  adverse  health  consequences  for 
womenm  theliniiedStates,  Smgeons  Gen- 
eral Antonia  Novello  and  C.  Everett  T<oop 
identified  domestic  violence  as  a  major 
htaildr  is5ue,fnr  women,  as  has  the  newSec- 
tbtary  of  Health  and  limnan  Services, 
Donna  Shalala.''^  The  impoiiance  of  the 
health  care  professional  as  a  gateway  to 
appropriate  tieatment  and  rcfenals  for 
battered  women  has  hs^n  highlighted  by 
several  recent  initiatives  within  the 
health  care  sector  (Am  Med  News.  1992; 
3!5:ll  and  Joinf  Commission  Perspectives. 
M(arch/April  1991:10). 
1;!  It  is  estimated  that  2  to  4  million 
women  are  victims  of  severe  abuse  each 
year,  with  more  than  1  million  women 
seeking  medical  care  For  abuse-related  in- 
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SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS 

The  MassachuseLts  RO  dalabswc  was  established  on 
Sepicmbtr  8. 1992.  BeLweeri  ihat  tiiTu,-  and  Septem- 
ber 14,  iyg3. 30  3i8  oi-dcrs  were  issued  against  45  401 
deieiidancs.  p5%  (3S  661)  of  whom  are  itmle.  Thig  ar- 
tick  aii4ly2^  the  firet  $  moqihe  oltjata  (5Lp|cn*)cr 
8,  1992.  U)  ^rch  9.  1903) ."Data  oil  21  388  defen- 
danis  were  eriered  in  the  d«tebase  during  this  pe- 
riod (.-mavL-rageofSZS  per  week),  with  a  gender  dis- 
tribution equal  to  that  of  thi;  entire  first-year 
population,  This  article  describes  18369  male  de- 
fendants only.  Defendants  youngei  Uian  1.6  years  Qe^ 
than  one  half  of  1%  of  all  defendaiiis  against  whom 
ROs  were  Issued)  are  also  excluded  from  tiiis  analy- 
sis. For  the  survival  atudyses.  the  male  defendant 
sanipk  uaadj  was  just  sUglul/  lar^r  (i)=l8  772). 

The  ROiJa  tebast  is  iinkeil  to  all  whcr  automa  icd 
databases  within  the  Nfassachusctts  ainiinal  justice 
system.  No  informaiionisavailableoncritninaloffenses 
occurring  outside  of  Massachusetts.  This  may  cause 
thec^ttentofcriiranalhistoricsaraongd^fendautsaijainst 
whom  KOs  were  issued  to  be  underestimated. 

Violation  of  iiOs  was  measured  as  incidenis  acted 
upon  by  the  courts  (ic,  plaintiffs  were  not  directly  con- 
tacted). Based  on  findings  from  prior  research,  it  is 
likely  that  rdyini  on  crlnjiTiaJ  justice  records  alone 
n?ay  signi/itabilyundertetiifidtfi  lljc  extent  of  vtols- 
lion,"  Only  the  fiist  HO  issueid  lo  any  given  defen- 
dant was  included  in  the  aiwfyses  of  violations  and 
aiTaignmenis  for  violent  offenses, 

Table  1  provides  re«iults  from  a  survival  analy- 
s'm  of  RO  violations  and  arraignments  for  violcn  t  crime 
during  a  6-montli  follow-up.  The  risk  of  violation  or 
anaignment  is  calcubted  as  1  minus  ihc  cumulative 
pnil^ability  of  survival  (in  this  case,  sruvival  corre- 
sponds with  nonviolation  or  nonarrflignmenl).  The 
cumulative;  pijobabiht)>  qf  supyiva]  iis  tjhe  prudijct  of 
vhc  probability  of  surviviji  ih  each  t'lnic interval  up  to 
and  including  die  lime  interval  of  interest. 

Since  we  arc  looking  only  at  the  first  6  months 
of  inrormadon  in  the  database,  dicse  orders  is.sued 
later  in  the  6-month  period  provide  less  follow-up 
ihp.n  tliosc  issued  earlier.  For  example,  an  RO  diat 
has  been  followed  up  for  only  .3  months  docs  notpro- 
\Tde  any  infornwtion  about  the  risk  of  Alolation  be- 
yond this  point  in.  riure.  and  die  ohservation  is  said 
to  bq  cens<pred|  Alsp,  some  Rps  kcipiie  inactive  and 
are  then  removed  from  fc|JloV;i;ip,  ii»rVi  val  anatysib 
allows  us  to  defecribe  the  fbllowrup  experience  of  oift- 
sample  v/iiile  accounting  for  censored  data. 


Although  it  is  dear  from  the  nadonal  surveys  on  fam- 
ily violence  lhat  women  are  perpetrators  as  well  as  vic- 
tims of  battering,  women  areJii  much  greater  ri.sU  for  slls- 
laining  physic?!  Irjjuryin  abushrc  ^itUftfipns.'  Thjs  artjcle 


will  loCLib,  thereforf,  on  the  battering  of  women  by  their 
male  partners. 

A  qutstion  that  frequently  arises  in  discussions  of 
domestic  violence  is,  "Who  are  the  men  viiio  batter?"  This 
article  offers  some  new  insights  about  a  subset  of  men 
wlic  batter' — tliose  against  whom  restraifiinj^  orders  (ROs) 
have  been  issued. 

Oneof  thckgalreincdiesavailable  to  battered  women 
is  the  RO  or  abuse  prevention  order.  Tliis  ciN-il  order  may 
requh-e  the  defendant  to  do  one  or  several  things:  desist 
from  abuse,  refrain  from  contacting  the  plaincift,  vi^cate 
and  stay  away  from  the  plaintiffs  residence,  sta>'  away 
from  the  plaintiff  s  place  of  work,  surrender  cirsiody  of 
minor  children,  pay  child  suppon,  or  otherwise  com- 
pensate the  plainUff  for  financial  losses.  Althnugii  ROs 
can  reduce  a  woman's  risk  of  abuse  and  play  a  role  in  the 
criminal  justice  rospnse  to  domestic  violence,  tliey  are 
by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  safety  and  are  often  vio- 

In  response  to  a  recent  rash  of  domestic  violence- 
related  homicides  id  which  perpetrators  had  prior  crimi- 
nal records  and  several  had  ROs  against  tliem,  Massa- 

ROs  .  . .  are  by  no  means 
a  guarantee  of  safety 

chusetts  passed  legislation  in  1992  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  dbe  nadon's  first  statewide  database  to 
track  all  ROs  issued  in  the  Massachusetts  courts.  The  da- 
tabase is  updated  daily  and  is  linked  to  other  criminal 
justice  databases  contahiing  informadon  on  criminal 
records  and  court  dispositions. 

While  dlis  database  was  established  immarily  for  on- 
line use  by  judges,  police  officials,  and  other  criminal  jus- 
tice 0  fficials  in  the  management  of  domestic  violence  cases, 
it  also  provides  a  unique  rtsearch  tool.  Since  ic  repre- 
sents a  1 00%  catchment  area  of  a  particular  subset  of  bat- 
tering cases  (tliose  resulting  in  an  RO),  it  provider  an- 
other avenite  for  iavestigaring  a  phenomenon  that  is  often 
difTiciilt  to  measure.  In  addition  to  allowing  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  batterer.-;,  the  database  holds  promise  as  a 
tool  for  tracking  the  effects  of  different  interventions  or 
poticy  initiatives  intended  to  address  dnmeslic  violence. 

This  article  provides  a  descripaon  of  male  defen- 
dants, usmg  ±c  first  6  mondis  of  data  entered  in  the  Mas- 
sachusclts  database.  It  conuins  unique  data  on  the  preva- 
lence of  criminal  histories,  the  occurrence  of  ROvlolaUons. 
and  other  violence  suljsequent  to  the  RO  issuance  among 
a  statewide  census  of  defendants.  The  relevance  of  these 
findings  to  healtJi  care  professionals  is  liighlightcd. 


More  than  three  quaners  of  the  defendants  against 
whom  ROs  were  issued  arc  younger  than  40  year?;;  in- 
dividuals in  their  20s  and  30s  make  up  73.3%  of  the  de- 
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fendauts  (n=ip452)  but  only  45.7%  of  the  adiik  mule 
popiJation  (a^  l6  yej^fl  Jfl^i  ojd^)  in  M4ssachu?;etfs 

Assuming  that  defendants  continue  to  accumulate 
at  approximately  the  same  rate  for  the  next  6  months  of 
database  observation,  we  would  expect  there  to  be  more 
than  1600  defendants  against  whom  ROs  have  been  is- 
sued for  eveiy  100000  adult  males  in  Massachusetts  at 
the  end  of  1  year.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  one  defendanL 
in  every  62  tnales  aged  16  yc«rs  and  older,  for  men  in 
then  2O5  an<i:^,  this  figure  a  oilfi  Ui  40.  Durir^  longer 
periods,  it  l}?ei3mes  leffilvatujiso-^s^me  a  doiUtaiit  ac- 
cumulation of  new  defetldintS.  sinte  experience  indi- 
cates tliat  many  defendants  against  v^^hom  ROs  have  been 
iiibued  are  repeat  offenders. 

Table  3  shows  the  extent  of  previous  criminal 
records  among  the  defendants  againist  whom  ROs  liave 
been  issued.  Three  quarters  of  all  defendants  have  some 
type  of  criminal  history,  and  nearly  half  have  previously 
committed  vldlent  criittcs>  A, history  of  driving  while 
intoxLcaiccl  1$  |>re^tnt'irj,  01^  fiuartljr  of  de^en^anis.  A 
prior  crlmltt^I  reconliis'ii/Vevaklnt  among; all  age 
groups. 


Two  nf  her  indications  of  ongoing  and  prior  contact 
with  the  criminal  ju-stice  system  were  examined  in  a  1-day 
sample  of  the  RO  database.  Of  the  208  men  against  whom 
ROs  were  issuedon  November  30, 1992, 28(13,5%)  were 
curnently  on  probadon  and  one  in  10  had  a  record  of  prior 
violation  of  au  RO,  This  latter  number  is  an  underesti- 
mate of  the  percentage  of  defendants  with  any  prior  RO 
or  the  percentage  of  ROs  previoiisly  violated,  since  the 
on-line  database  contains  information  only  on  diose  in- 
siatices  where  a  previous  RO  was  actnally  violated  per 
court  records.  Previous  ROs  tliat  were  not  violated,  or 
whose  violation  was  not  reported  to  tlic  court,  are  not 
contained  in  the  on-line  database. 

Table  1  describes  the  risk  of  an  RO  being  violated 
during  the  first  6  months  of  follow-up  available  in  the 
RO  database.  By  3  months,  there  was  a  10%  risk  of  vio- 
lation. The  risk  of  a  violation  occurring  by  the  end  of  6 
months  wa.s  15,4%, 

Table  1  also  provides  mformaiion  on  the  risk  of  ar- 
raignment for  any  violent  offense  during  the  period  tlic 
RO  was  active.  The  risk  of  arraignment  for  a  violent  of- 
fense over  the  entire  6-mondi  follow-up  was  29.7%,  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  the  rislc  of  violating  the  RO. 


"Cumulatlvn  prol)itbilHy  tM  £  dsfendini  wlH  vlolnis  tf)g  RO  by  ihis  point 
in  time  after  issuaaco. 

^Cumulative  prabitJillty  tlK)t  s  (t^taslgiA  wifl  b$  amigjicd  for  $ny  \riolent 
Q(im  stjsiiisi  gnj  '\Mm    thS(  pmi  l0  ma  'oM  issuance  and  wMf  tl\e 
ROissiUisciH/'e.::  :         ,i  -  •I'llr.  ,1,'  !.  :         !  . 


*  Percentage  oi  Uassachitsiltii  males  aged  16  years  and  oldgr  vfho  are 
In  tills  age  c^gory. 
■\ftalc  per  too  000  population. 


"  Defendant  hss  3  record  of  arraignment  or  coiwidtm  for  tbis  offense. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  new  Massachusetts  RO  database, 
roughly  50  OOOjRQ^  wcreTcconded,  the  m^oTity  of  them 
granted  lo  Woijicn' for  J)iibtpDtM3B  Against  nwllc  Siitimate 
paTtncfS.  this  Is  yet  one  mdrc  indicator  of  the  high  in- 
cidence of  domestic  viokace  iu  Aineiican  society. 


LIMITS  OF  APPLICABILITY 

In  inicrprctmg  tlie  data  presented  herein,  it  is  iraportant 
to  remember  several  major  limitations.  First,  the  data- 
base can  icll  it^  only  about  batterers  against  whom  ROs 
have  beea  J5s^4-  p|?P"l^on  nijeiy  not  bp  represen- 
tative of  all  Ijat^crers  foy:sei^etalrte»son5, 

An  RO  cannot  be  issued  onless  there  is  contact  with 
the  criminal  justice  sysiem  (by  tlie  victim  or  others)  and 
a  decision  by  a  judge  to  grant  an  liO.  To  the  extent  that 
these  events  are  related  to  individuid  or  coniesnial  traits 
of  particular  abusers  or  episodes  (such  as  socioeto- 
notnic  status,  involvement  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs,  or 
prior  contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system) ,  these  traits 
will  stow  a  di^er^nt  4istribut!ion.  among  dcFcridants  in 
the  RO  database  ccfmpaY^  vri|li  chtir'disiribtiioh  among 
all  batterers.  ' 

It  is  particularly  important  that  these  data  not  be 
interpreted  as  providing  a  profdc  of  all  batterers.  Al- 
though the  pre^'alcnce  of  criminal  histories  among  the 
defendants  against  whom  ROs  have  been  issued  is  liigh, 
this  does  not  imply  that  all  batterers  have  criminal 
records  or  that  a  man  without  a  aiminal  record  could 
not  be  abusTvej. 

These;  aueomatedjdjita  aft  oiiT^ntly  available  only 
In  Massachvjfic^tj,  fmd  it  ivfll  rtitiufrc  siinilar  databases  or 
other  research  efTotts  lo  determine  whether  these  find- 
ings are  generalizable  to  other  states  or  regions.  Al- 
though domestic  violence  stanues  are  unique  to  each  state, 
wc  know  of  no  particular  aspect  of  Massachusetts  law  or 
its  enforcement  that  would  lead  US  to  hypothesize  large- 
differences  with  defendant  populati  ons  against  whom  ROs 
have  been  issued  in  other  locations. 

The  high  frequency  with  whi  ch  ROs  are  issued  might  lead 
some  skeprics  to  assume  that  these  orders  arc  granted  too 
ea.sily  for  minor  oEcoscs  and  almost  any  man  is  at  lisk  of 
being  a  defendant.  The  data  available  From  the  new  RO 
database  in  Massachusetts  reflect  otherwise.  Men  against 
whom  ROs  have  been  issued  are  dearly  not  a  random 
draw  of  the  i»ale  population.  They  are  very  hltely  to  have 
a  criminal  hi5«pry<  oft^Jn  jf^ftf  ^vfij  iofj'^ioknt  ^havlor  to- 
ward others/  ;    ,:    ■  j  •  ■  •.' 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  information  is 
potentially  useful  to  health  professionals  in  their  clinical 
settings. 


In  ideniifyLag  suspected  cases  of  abuse,  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  chent  lives  with  a  man  who  has  had  an  RO 
issued  against  him  should  raise  one's  index  of  suspicion 
that  .symptoms  arc  potentially  abuse-related. 

In  intervie^ving  a  battered  woman,  the  clinician  may 
want  to  ask  whether  she  has  ever  obtained  an  RO.  The 
presence  of  a  prior  or  current  RO  should  be  an  addi- 
tional "red  flag"  to  the  practitioner  that  the  woman  Is  at 
coj^inued  high  risk  of  abuse  and  that  the  parLner  may 
have  ongoing  problems  (eg,  abuse  of  alcohol  or  other 
drugs,  antisocial  behavior)  that  exacerbate  violent  siiu' 
ations.  To  respond  to  women  who  are  unfamiliar  witli 
ROs,  it  is  useful  to  have  a  general  understanding  of  the 
laws  in  your  state  governing  such  orders. 

Indicating  the  presence  or  history  of  an  RO 
against  a  male  partner  in  the  medical  record  provides 
an  additional  indicator  of  the  risk  for  future  trauma  or 
other  syndromes  related  to  abuse.  The  knowledge  that 
the  abuser  has  had  prior  ROs  issued  against  him  may 
be  an  extra  impetus  to  assess  the  woman's  safety  at  aU 
future  visits. 

A  more  thorough  discussion  of  cUnical  guidehnes 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  and  is  available  to 

this  does  not  imply  that  all  batterers 
have  criminal  records  or  that 
a  man  without  a  criminal  record 
could  not  he  abusi\e 

clinicians  in  other  publications,'"'*  In  addition,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  developed  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  guidelines  for  domestic  violence, 
child  physical  abuse,  child  sexual  abuse,  and  elder 
abuse.  These  are  available  as  separate  boimd  booklets 
from  the  Associadon. 

Two  Rnal  issues  need  to  be  raised  regarding  the 
usefulness  of  information  on  ROs  to  clinicians.  First, 
while  the  presence  ov  history  of  an  RO  in  a  given  situ- 
ation should  alert  a  health  professional  to  other  poten- 
tial issues,  the  absence  of  such  an  order  should  not 
lead  10  complacence  or  minimization  of  a  woman's  po- 
tential danger  given  indications  that  she  is  being 
abused. 

Second,  some  health  professionals  may  be  con- 
cerned that  discussing  ROs  will  place  die  clinicians  them' 
selves  at  risk  of  retaliadon  from  abusers.  The  risk  to  the 
cliniciatt  is  vastly  outweighed  by  the  risk  to  llic  patient 
of  failing  to  provide  thoroughly  for  her  physical  integ- 
rity. However,  all  clinical  settings  should  have  protocols 
for  response  to  domestic  violence  that  include  guide- 
lines to  ensure  on-site  safely  of  staff  and  chents.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  a  useful  exercise  for  all  health  professionals 
to  consider  ways  in  which  this  issue  or  other  personal 
fears,  biases,  or  experiences  may  influence  their  ability 
to  provide  complete  care  to  abused  patients. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This  article  presenis  bi'oad  information  on  a  large 
sample  of  defendants  against  whom  ROs  were  issued, 
using  data  from  a  cracking  database.  In  future  studies, 
we  plan  to  assess  more  detailed  aspects  of  these  cases  by 
using  existing  records  (eg,  probation  and  court  docu- 
ments) and,  otllcr  suppiepiqniary  data  sources,  We  are 
hopeful  thill;  tbis  InierdilsoipJiTrBiy  cOIl^lbolration  be- 
tween the  ciiinkal  justice  and  public  health  fields  will 
yield  imporiaTit  insights  toward  the  prevention  of  do- 
mestic violence. 
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'        '■  ■  Yaimg  Adolescent  Batterers: 
A  Profile  of  Restraining  Order  Defendants  in  Massachusetts 

There  is  a  cD|)ircBi  natijoijafl  trend  of  increasing  violence  among  the  juvenile  population.  Between 
1987  and  1991 ,  a  50%  increa^  occuired  in  the  number  of  juveniles  anested  for  violent  crimes:  The 
highest  number  of  violent  arrests  in  the  history  of  the  country  (Allen-Hagen  and  Sickmund).  In  Mas- 
sachusetts 30  %  of  the  20,000 juvenile  arraignments  in  1993  were  for  violent  offenses-  Furthermore, 
36%  of  the  juveniles  placed  on  Risk/Need  probation  in  Massachusetts  in  1993  and  38%  of  the  juve- 
niles committed  to  tl|e  Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services  in  1993  were  convicted  of  a  violent 
Clime.  Record  amctunts  of  juveaileis  are  ^e'vicdms  and  perpetrators  of  violence. 

The  violence  is  not  limited  to  the  streets  but  is  also  pervasive  in  juveniles'  interpersonal 
rdationships.  National  research  conducted  in  the  1980s  measured  the  prevalence  of  dating  violence 
among  high  school  students;  Some  studies  measured  prevalence  rates  as  high  as  41.3%  {Sugarman 
and  Hotaling).  In  ^'i^i^^i3^  35%<)f!i^lasceats  mention  at  least  knowing  someone  who  ex- 
perienced  physical  violence  in  a  dating  relationship  (Roscoe  and  Callahan).  Familial  violence  by 
adolescents,  particularly  against  siblings  and  parents,  is  also  prevalent,  although  difficult  to  measure 
because  it  is  often  "overlooked  and  under  researched"  (Gelles). 

The  Massafcku^ett*  Re®^try  q)f  Civil  Restraining  Orders,  maintained  by  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation,  provides  a  vehicle  in  which  to  investigate  some  of  the  types  and  charac- 
teristics of  interpersonal  violence  among  adolescents.  It  is  a  unique  measure  of  the  violence  which 
occurs  between  teenagers  and  their  family  or  intimates.  Issues  emerge  with  this  population  which  must 
begin  to  be  dealt  with  by  criminal  justice  personnel  and  practition^.  The  time  of  the  issuance  of  the 
restraining  ordec  ifiianj  opp9|tuii|ity,ipr  intervention.  Of  paramount  importance  is  preventing  the 
adolescent  from  contimung  ihte'abusiVB  behaviof  into  adult  relationships. 

The  goals  of  this  study  are  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  characteristics  and  patterns 
of  adolescent  batterers  and  the  transmission  of  violence  and  abuse.  Section  I  of  this  rqxMt  gives  a 
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general  overview  of  Massachusetts'  adolescent  batterer's  cases  and  characteristics;  Section  11  deals 
specifically  with  dating  violence;  Section  IE  deals  specifically  with  familial  violence. 


h'W-'..  .  'l--,:-  ,  I'M- 


Methodology 

On  September  8, 1992  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Probation  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  qf  i*uhilic  ^^dty^]  iiii|plemetite|i  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining  Orders:  The  nation' s  first 
statewide,  centrally  computerized,  domestic  violence  record  keeping  system.  The  Registry  was 
created  in  response  to  a  need  for  a  centialized  database  accessible  by  judicial  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  the  issuance  and  enforcement  of  domestic  violence  restraining  orders.  Data  is  entered  into  the 
registry  on  the  same  day  tiiat  the  order  is  issued  by  any  one  of  the  97  District,  Superior,  and  Probate 
courts  throughout  the, CfOmn^onwealth. 

The  Massachusetts  Registry  is  a  unique  vehicle  for  the  identification  of  adolescent  batterers. 
Prior  research  regarding  teen  batterers  focused  on  high  school  or  college  students  (Alexando-,  Moore 
and  Alexander;  Bergman;  Sugaiman  and  Hotaling;  Roscoe  and  Callahan).  These  are  skewed 
populations  whjch  pompiletely  omit  teenagers  who  did  not  stay  in  high  school  and/or  proceed  to  college. 
The  Registry  is  a  ltX)%  batcjini^iit  of  adolescent  restraining  orders  issued  in  the  Massachusetts  courts. 

This  sUidy  is  an  examination  and  profile  of  adolescent  restraining  order  defendants  in 
Massachusetts.  The  study  includes  all  adolescent  defendants  t)etween  the  ages  of  1 1  and  17  who  had 
a  restraining  order  issued  against  them  during  the  first  10  months  of  the  registry's  opeiBtion,  from  Sep- 
tember of  l99i!thibu^|Jiii^l  of  1593-  Tl^  Registry  is  a  computerized  database  containing  information 
regarding  the  restraining  order  and  the  conditions  of  the  <»:der.  The  Registry  is  directly  linked  to  the 
defendant's  history  of  delinquency  and  offender  characteristics  such  as  age  and  sex. 

For  supplemental  information  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  collected  complaint 
forms,  restraiiijngjoKija'  fpfi^s,  land  affidavits  from  the  local  courts.  Of  the  total  adolescent  restraining 
order  population  (n=757),  680  complaint  forms  and  655  order  forms  were  collected,  a  response  rate 
of  90%  and  87  % .  These  forms  contain  specific  information  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  order  and 
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the  defendant-plaintiff  relationship.  The  number  of  affidavits  collected  equalled  461 ,  a  61  %  response 
rate.  The  affidavits  contain  suraraaries  of  the  abusive  incident(s)  which  necessitated  the  acquisition 
of  a  restraining  order.  Qualitative  data  from  the  affidavits  are  used  as  examples  of  the  types  of  abuse 
occurring  within  the  population.  Information  in  the  affidavits  was  also  categorized  and  coded.  It  is 
important  to  note  ihat  iivseptions  pf  ,t^is  report  based  on  affidavit  information  a  negative  response 
simply  means  that'  this  characteristic  or  action  was  not  mentioned  in  the  affidavit,  but  does  not 
necessarily  mean  it  did  not  occur. 
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I.  A  Profile  of  Adolescent  Restraining  Order  Defendants 


"Finally,  he  hdd  the  knife  to  his  own  wrist  and  I  jumped  in  the  car  and 
^jarted  to  leave.  He  sat  on  the  trunk,  but  I  kept  driving  and  he  showed 
'  ime  his  bllbod^  wifidt.  Thi^  is  the  3rd  time  he  pulls  out  a  knife  in  my 
presence  and  threatens  to  kill  himself." 

"Broke  and  entered  our  house  and  stole  money  from  our  daughter.  He 
had  been  told  to  stay  away  from  our  house.  .  .he  had  kicked  in  a  door 

;  tlying  ih  dnt^sri  th^  hiouse.  My  wife  and  he  had  an  ensuing  argument  that 

■I   ■      ■  ' 

resulted  in  pushing  and  shoving.'* 


-  excerpts  from  the  affidavits  of  the  girifriend  and  parents  of  a  17  year  old  defendant,  all  from  an 
affluent,  west  suburban  community. 

^  . .  He  st^bed  me  a  codple  of  times  once  on  my  index  finger,  on  my 
arms,  twice  on  my  legs  and  constantly  just  hitting  on  me.  He  always 
thought  I  was  cheating  on  him.  I  loved  ( )  very  much  and  I  still  do. " 


exceipt  frotpian affidavit  filed  in  an  inner  ci 


city  court  by  a  girl  against  her  16  year  old  ex-boyfriend. 


Between  September  of  1992  and  June  of  1993,  757  civil  restraining  orders  were  issued  by  the 
District  and  Probate  courts  against  adolescents  between  1 1  and  17  years  of  age.  Most  of  them  related 
accounts  of  abusivp  behavior  similar  to  the  excerpts  above.  Over  1,100  adolescents  in  Massachusetts 
annually  coirinijt  domdstiii^puj^e  ^  IhiB  number  is  only  representative  of  reported  cases.  Studies  of 
both  dating  and  familial  violence  have  found  that  adolescent  interpersonal  violence  is  highly  under 
reported  through  official  avenues  (teacher,  counselor,  law  enforcement),  with  estimated  reporting 
rates  ranging  from  4  to  40%  (Bergman,  Pirog-Good  and  Stets,  Pagelow,  Gelles). 
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Aye  and  Gender 


Although  theiange  iii'age  iof  'tite  defendants  is  between  11  and  17  years,  most  of  the  defen- 
dants (93.4%)  were  15,  16,  and  17  years  old  (see  Table  1,  below).  These  are  young  teenagers  en- 
meshed in  disruptive  and  violent  interpersonal  behavior .  The  majority  of  defendants ,  77  % ,  are  males. 
However,  females  account  for  23%  of  the  adolescent  restraining  order  defendants,  making  female 
defendants  almost  ppce  as  prevalent  among  young  adolescents  than  among  the  total  civil  restraining 
order  population  of  wliich  :l|Si>  ire  ijfei^ 


Table  1;  Age  of  Adolescent  Restraining  Order  Defendants 


''111'    • .  .  ■  . '  • 


Patterns  of  Violence 


1  Freq^rency 

Percent 

'  1 

.1% 

12 

3 

.4% 

13 

10 

1.3% 

14. 

36 

4.8% 

,  :■  15!  ,  ;,i 

79 

10.4% 

18.4% 

17 

489 

64:6% 

Total 

757 

100.0% 

For  the  majority  of  these  young  defendants,  the  restraining  order  is  not  the  first  indication  of 
violent  behavior.  Oyer  half  (54%)  of  the  adolescent  restraining  order  defendants  have  a  prior 
delinquency  ora4uit  atia^gi^^t,  :ftj»r  a  videtrt  ^ITense.  One  quarter  have  3  or  more  prior  delinquency 
or  adult  arraignments  for  violent  offenses.  Seventeen  percent  have  a  prior  arraignment  few  violating 
a  dvil  restraining  order.  Nineteen  percent  are  under  probation  supervision  at  the  time  that  the  order 
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is  issued.  The  defendants  are  15 , 16,  and  17  year  olds  who  have  already  established  patterns  of  violence 
and  abuse.  These  defendants  should  be  considered  as  real  and  dangerous  threats  to  themselves  and 
others, 

•  -  .iJ;-  l.:-f  Uy\  :  ti-ii    ■  It  ;. 

Court  ghqracteri  sties       '  '  ' 

Only  3.3%  of  the  adolescent  restraining  order  cases  include  mutual  orders  taken  out  by  the 
defendant  against  the  plaintiff.  Almost  12  %  have  a  concunent  cases  pending  in  Probate  Court.  The 
low  occurrenqtlof  pthftri|types  of  cjvii  ca^,  supports  the  feet  that  restraining  orders  are  issued  based 
on  their  own  ntetit  and  are  not  simply  extensions  of  other  penduig  civil  proceedings.  Adolescent 
restr^ning  orders  are  issued  in  numerous  courts  encompassing  varying  areas  of  the  state.  Table  2, 
below,  gives  a  frequency  distribution  of  the  10  courts,  accounting  for  one-third  of  the  total  adolescent 
restraining  order  population,  which  issued  the  highest  numbers  of  adolescent  restraining  orders. 

Table  2:  Top  10  Courts  With  the  Highest  Frequency  of 
Adolescent  Restraining  Orders 


Court 

Frequency 

Springfield  District 

43 

Lowell  District 

27 

Warehara  District 

26 

Fall  River  District 

25 

!St?Jei«  Dji^t^ct  i 

24 

I^brcliester  District 

24 

Quincy  District 

24 

Brockton  District 

21 

Barnstable  District 

20 

^Tjawjrjtdn  district 

20 
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The  majority  of  the  teai  temporary  restraining  orders  (52.3%)  are  extended  for  a  year. 
Twenty  seven  percent  of  the  orders  are  vacated  within  the  first  two  weeks.  Twenty-one  percent  are 
vacated  or  are  terminated  sometime  between  two  weeks  and  one  year. 

It 

Conditions  of  Or^gi.      >  [  ;  ;    ;  ,i  ,  . 

The  most  common  court  ordered  conditions  of  adolescent  restraining  orders  requested  by  a 
victim  and  granted  by  a  judge  are  for  the  defendant  to  refrain  from  abuse  (97.9%),  for  the  defendant 
to  have  no  contact  with  the  plaintiff  (81.5  %),  and  for  the  defendant  to  vacate  and/or  stay  away  from 
the  home  of  the  pl^ptiff  (81 .5  %).  Table  3  depicts  flie  rate  at  which  each  of  the  different  conditions 
are  ordered  by  the  cqurt  n4  fc^nditions  wUI  t)e  examined  more  indepth  in  later  sections  of  this  report 


■■■ 

Table  3:  Conditions  of  Adolescent  Restraining  Orders 

■'6)ntiiiti()il^  4i:^:^'-:=^'  t^i:' !.;■ 

Percent 

Refrain  From  Abuse 

97.9% 

No  Contact 

81.5% 

Vacate/Stay  Away 

81.5% 

Address  Impounded 

4.0% 

9.9% 

Suirejad^  Custody    '  ■ 

.  25.4% 

Support  Payments 

.7% 

Compensation 

.4% 

Other 

27.2% 

DefendantA^ictim  Relationship 

Relationship  information  was  distinguishable  in  85,7%  (n =648)  of  the  cases.  The  majority  of 
defendants  (56.9%>j  snd  ^pwiiS  pie,?^cntt^    or  used  to  be  in  a  dating  relationship  with  each  other 

i         '     i  ',   I  r 
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(see  Table  4,  below).  Family  members  are  victims  in  42.2%  of  the  cases  involving  teenage  batters. 
The  relative  most  often  victimized  is  a  parent. 


Table  4:  Defendant- Victim  Relationship 


Relationship 

Frequency 

Percent 

^  209 

32.3% 

Other  Family 

64 

9.9% 

Friend 

6 

.9% 

Dating  Relationship 

369 

56.9% 

648 

100.0% 

,1:1  .  . 

Specific  characteristics  regarding  defendant/victim  relationships  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  sections  on  dating  violence  and  familial  abuse.  The  report  divides  abuse  by  young  adolescent 
defendants ;i<it<>  !tw*>  sefctj^ons  ^e^aiiding  dating  violence  and  familial  violence.  These  sections  are  dealt 
with  and  discussed  separately  because  both  dating  and  familial  abuse  denote  differing  characteristics 
and  implications. 
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II.  Dating  Violence 


"...  he  said  that  if  I  did  not  go  out  with  him  then  he  would  rape  me  if 
he  had  to.  I  continued  to  tell  him  that  1  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  him. . " 


-excerpt  from  an  afjfid^vit  against  a  14  year  old  defendant. 


.  .pushed  me  into  the  bushes.  I  yelled  for  help  and  the  defendant 
proceeded  to  cary  (sic)  me  by  my  hair  and  shoulders  to  the  comer  of  the 
streets. . .  again  tookmeby  the  head  and  dragged  me  down  15-20  cement 
stairk  WW^J^wis  #;  the  gipund  he  continued  to  kick  me." 


[  -  .i  r. 


-excerpt  from  girl's  affidavit  against  her  17  year  old  boyfriend. 


More  than  h al1(  (57  %)  o^  the  testraining  orders  issued  against  teenagers  in  Massachusetts  are 
concerning  a  dating  relatitMishi|>L  lik  10  months  time  at  least  369  restraning  orders  were  issued  against 
teenagers  for  abusing  their  (ex)boy friend/girlfriend.  "Dating  violence  is  not  only  important  as  a 
phenomenon  in  itself  but  also  because  it  precedes  marital  violence  and  thus  may  provide  a  link  in  the 
intergenerational  transmission  of  violence"  (Alexander,  Moore,  Alexander).  The  following  section 
examines  some    jheicharacterptics  of  these  defendants  and  their  abusive  behavior. 


Age  and  Gender 


The  majority  (87%)  of  teenage  batterers  involved  in  dating  violence  are  16  and  17  years  of  age 
(see  Table  5,  on  page  10). 
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Table  5:  Age  of  Adolescent  Batterers  involved  in  Dating  Violence 


Age 

Frequency 

Percent 

i  ';r.  A 

•'■  -  ^  ill •:;!.;<?  . 

14 

15 

4.1% 

15 

30 

8.1% 

16 

74 

20.1% 

17 

247 

66.9% 

100.0% 

Batterers  are  predominantly  adolescent  bays  (80.8%);  however,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  orders  are 
taken  out  by  boys  against  girls.  This  later  situation  is  illustrated  in  the  following  restraining  order 

;  '1 , : . . ;  show^  )iip  at  thy  hous;e  aiid  demanded  I  go  back  out  with  her. .  .1 
tried  to  restrain  her  but  she  was  Mcldng,  punching,  and  scratching  me. 
.  .My  mother  received  a  phone  call  from  ( ) .  When  my  mother  said '  stop 
calling '  she  said ,  *y  ou  listen  here  bitch,  I  will  call  whenever  I  want,  I  will  , 
Qome  over  whenever  I  want,  I  will  see  your  son  whenever  I  want,  and 
;rm  goin^^tti.lall  yoii  wd'y<>ur  son  bitch.'" 

Almost  13  %  of  the  orders  taken  out  against  teen  batterers  committing  dating  violence,  have 
parents  as  the  plaintiff  on  behalf  of  their  child*s  welfare.  These  cases  involve  parents  who  felt  the  need 
to  intervene  in  their  child's  personal  relationships  to  prevent  further  physical  and/or  psychological 
abuse  again^  dlei]<)[^<)ir^it.i  §^^h^      Us  illustrated  in  the  exceipt  below: 

i     ■  . : 

.  .  threatened  to  kill  my  daughter  and  then  take  his  own  life  if  she 
ended  their  relationship.  He  has  attempted  to  control  her  life  by  deciding 
who  she  could  talk  to,  what  she  could  wear  and  wanting  to  know  her 
I  >thiea|>6ut«  At  aB  times.  * 
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Conditions  of  Court  Order 


The  most  frequently  requested  and  issued  restraining  order  conditions  against  teens  involved 
in  dating  violence  are:  for  the  defendant  to  refrain  from  abusing  the  victim  (98.4  %);  for  the  defendant 
to  have  no  contact  with  the  victim  (92.4%);  and  for  the  defendant  to  vacate  and/or  stay  away  from  the 
victim's  residence  (90.8%).  Table  6,  below,  depicts  the  most  frequent  conditions  of  teen  dating 
restraining  ordersij :.,.{. r  ■     i  ^.u  -.  . .  .. , 


Table  6:  Most  Frequent  Restraining  Order  Conditions  1 
Teen  Batterers  and  Dating  Violence  1 

Percent 

Refrain  From  Abuse 

98.4% 

No  Contact 

92.4% 

Vacate/stay  Away  Residttice 

90.8% 

15.4% 

Surrender  Custody 

33.1% 

Other 

28.5% 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  restraining  orders  specify  that  the  defendant  must  surrender  custody  of  his/ 
her  children  to  th^  jflainti^j^  lalfie^fases  Ujieplsiintiffs  are  mostly  young  girls  (80%)  requesting  sole 
custody  of  the  chil'dren  fFokn  the  father.  At  least  one-third  of  the  adolescents  involved  in  abusive 
relationships  as  teenagers  already  have  children  of  their  own. 


Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  orders  established  'other'  conditions  which  are  not  explicitly 
delineated  in  the  Be^is|ry  pMvil  restraining  orders.  The  most  common  order  in  the  'other'  category 
is  to  reiterate  the  nojcbntact  ciaiidiioli-  whether  it  is  via  phone,  letter,  friends,  or  relatives.  Almost 
31.8%  of  the  'other'  conditions  are  for  defendants  to  have  no  contact  with  the  victim  at  school  or  for 
the  defendant  to  stay  away  completely  from  the  school,  even  at  times  when  the  defendant  is  an  enrolled 
smdent  in  the  same  school  as  the  victim. 


»  .1  'l'.     I>  ,  I  'I'Hi'  .•  .11..  it:'  ; 
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Patterns  of  Violence 


Despite  jthdr  ypyng^ge,  over  half  of  the  defendants  involved  in  teen  dating  violence  have 
amassed  a  history  of  vioienit'delmcjiuent  and  criminal  behavior.  Fifly-seven  percent  of  the  defendants 
have  prior  delinquent  or  criminal  arraignments  for  a  violent  offense,  and  19.8%  have  a  prior 
arraignment  for  violadon  of  civil  restraining  order.  Patterns  of  violent  delinquent  and  criminal 
behavior  are  more  frequent  among  boys  than  among  girls  (63.8%  versus  26.8%,  respectively). 


The  remaining  analyses  in  the  dating  violence  section  deal  with  variables  extrapolated  and 
coded  from  the  plaintiffs  affidavits  {n=249).  It  is  important  to  note  that  because  a  variable  has  a 
negative  response  it  does  not  mean  that  it  did  not  occur,  it  simply  means  that  it  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  affidavit,  "itoig^tlji^  jin^o  jmhsWer^ti^  statistics  may  represent  underestimates  of  a  variable's 
actual  occurrence. 

On  the  restraining  order  complaint  forms,  over  70%  of  the  victims  report  that  they  were  in  fear 
of  physical  harm  from  the  defendant  Slightly  over  48%  report  that  the  defendant  attempted  to  cause 
physical  barm^kid  ft?  %  r^rt  tljiat  the  defendant  did  cause  physical  harm.  Boys  were  more  frequently 
the  defendant  svhoi  jihysicajMiri  was  actually  caused  than  girls  (50.3%  vs.  32.4%,  respectively). 

Similarly,  information  collected  from  restraining  orders,  in  which  affidavits  were  available, 
indicate  that  73-4  %  of  the  victims  report  some  type  of  physical  abuse.  Fifty  five  percent  of  the  victims 


describe  a  his^Cjry  of  abusivfif  behavior  where  the  current  incident  is  not  the  first  threat  or  instance  of 
violente.  '  -J  ^''r\'' 


Other  tactics  of  teenage  abuse  and  harassment  are  mentioned  in  the  affidavits.  Fifty-six  percent 
of  the  victims  are  threatened  with  physical  violence  or  death.  Almost  one-third  mention  receiving 
annoying  phone  caps  and  one-quarter  mention  the  defendant  harassing  family  or  friends  to  try  to  get 
to  the  victim.  "EVeh  lho;q^  iJie«e  incidences  are  not  literally  physical  abuse,  they  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Past  studies  have  shown  that  threats  are  used  as  strong  and  effective  means  by  the  batterer 
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10  control  the  victim's  behavior  it  is  the  psychological  equivalent  of  physical  abuse  (Bergman). 
Descriptions  of  abuse  from  the  affidavits  are  useful  in  delineating  some  of  the  common  ways  that  the 
teenage  batterer  manipulates,  attacks,  and  abuses  the  victim. 

Abuse  and -Weapbia  'f  /Ail;'-!  i'-';::':;'- ' f 

In  17%  of  the  affidavits,  the  use  of  a  weapon  is  mentioned.  Of  those  cases  mentioning  the  use 
of  a  weapon>  the  weapon  used  most  frequently  (59.5  %)  is  a  knife  or  similar  sharp  instrument  (see  Table 
7),  In  over  one-fifth  of  the  cases  in  which  a  weapon  is  used  to  perpetrate  abuse,  the  weapon  of  choice 
is  a  gun.  Young  tetn^geii  pirei'bieinjg  expose^  to,  intimidated  by,  and  abused  by  their  own  peers  in  a 
manner  similar  to  tke  following  gid's  experience  with  her  boyfriend: 

" .  .  .telling  me  that  if  he  can' t  have  me  no  one  can,  then  he  preceded  to 
put  i  gvm  -up'to  my  head  and  told  me  he  would  kill  me." 


Table  7:  Weapons  Used  in  Dating  Violence 

i'^A:  ■■■■ 

'•'!' Frequency 

Percent 

Firearm 

9 

21.4% 

Knife 

25 

59.5% 

Bat,  stick,  club 

3 

7.2% 

Othelr.^fe^n  ;  .  , 

11.9% 

'  '  42 

100.0% 

Instances  of  adolescent  battering  involving  a  weapon  are  more  likely  to  result  in  actual  physical 
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Location  of  Abi^  K'r:i..i;;;t=>-,,/i:vi;':4! 

In  42%  of  the  affidavits,  the  victim  described  the  location  where  the  abuse  took  place.  The 
abuse  occurred  most  often  (66.2%)  in  a  house  or  home  of  the  defendant,  plaintiff,  or  other  relation 
(see  Table  8).  The  next  most  likely  places  for  the  abuse  to  occur  is  at  school  (16.2%),  outdoors  or  in 
a  public  pl^ce; (10.3!%);^.  th^vijitl^  plape.of  work  (5.2%),  and  in  a  car  (1.9%). 


1  '~    t 

Table  8:  Location  of  Abusive  Incident 
Teen  Dating  Violence 

Percent 

Home/Residence 

66.2% 

School 

16.2% 

,,  Outside/Public  Place 

10.3% 

5.2% 

Car 

1.9% 

Of  the  locations  where  abuse  takes  place,  the  location  where  physical  abuse  is  most  frequently 
reporte4  is  in  sctiooi;.  ^jjpty'tfoiiir  perce^  the  teenage  dating  violence  occurring  at  school  involves 
some  type  of  physical  violende.  This  is  followed  by  8 1  %  of  victims  abused  in  outdoor  or  public  places, 
50.0%  of  victims  at  work,  and  58.5%  of  victims  abused  in  a  home  or  residence. 


Tnddent  Preceding  Abuse 


I:!- .!;,,„ , 

'(••I.  •  ! 


Anothea-Variabw  fdr  which  iiif6rmation  was  extrapolated  from  the  affidavits  is  the  incident 
which  the  victim  mentions  as  preceding  the  onset  of  the  most  recent  abuse.  In  only  one-^iuarter  of  the 
affidavits  was  this  variable  distinguishable.  The  most  common  incident  was  a  rec^t  break-up  of  a 
relationship  between  the  victim  and  defendant  (47.8%)  or  a  refusal  by  the  victim  to  talk  with  or  date 
the  defendant  <1|0.9%).  .  I^'  '  j   ,:i ;. 
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The  interpersonal  violence  in  the  lives  of  adolescents  is  pervasive.  Alternative  means  for 
dealing  and  coping  within  relationships  must  be  learned  to  stop  the  patterns  of  violence.  As  depicted 
in  the  excerpt  belp)^;  t|he  iss^'  iollcj)^t!roUing  another's  behavior  is  a  common  theme  in  these  abusive 
incidents: 

•^He  repeatedly  told  me  he  loved  me  and  he  was  going  to  kill  me  if  I  went 
out  with  anyone  else  that  if  he  couldn't  have  me  no  one  could," 


'  •.-Ili'.M. 


t: 


I 
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m.  Familial  Violence 


?*Hp  bix>ke  a  iijgnmste?:  in  the  hallway  and  began  to  beat  on  the  walls. . . 
Hepulied  aknifeathieand  threatened  me.  In  thepasthe  promised  to  blow 
my  brains  out." 

-excerpt  from  an  affidavit  of  a  mother  against  her  16  year  old  son. 

Almost  qie-thifd  tflf*27^)  oFill  ahdescent  restraining  order  defendants  victimize  a  relative. 
Most  frequently  (76.6%)  the  restraining  order  is  taken  out  against  children  for  abusing  their  paraits 
(see  Table  9). 


Table  9:  Defendant  -  Victim  Relationship 
Family  Abuse 

Relationship 

.  Frequency 

Percent 

Children  -  Parents 

209 

76.6% 

Grandchild  -  Grandparent 

4 

1.5% 

Siblings 

32 

11.7% 

Niece/Nephew  -  Uncle/ Aunt 

8 

2.9% 

Cousins    ,      ,     ,.  .  ..  , 

6 

2.2% 

bthet  Paniiiy  timbers     I  ■ 

14 

5.1% 

273 

100.0% 
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Parental  Abuse 


The  most  frequent  type  of  familial  abuse  represented  through  the  Registry  of  Civil  Restraining 
Orders  involves  a  qhild  against  a  parent.  This  accounts  for  79%  of  all  familial  abuse  cases  in  the 
Registry.  Because  of' th^'.llkdoimi)aftGe  of  'parental  abuse,  the  majority  of  this  section  on  family 
violence  wiD  only  focus  on  instances  of  teens  battering  their  parents. 

Age  and  Gender 

Sixty-one  percent  of  def^dants  of  parental  abuse  are  17  years  of  age  (see  Table  10) .  Another 
32%  are  15  and  16  year  olds. 


1)ablfi  ^0:  Age  of  Parental  abuse  Defendants 

<i   I'mi  1   i  1    1 

'1  ' 

Age 

Frequency 

Percent 

13 

3 

1.5% 

u 

5.3% 

r;J:,;.ihV;i  32 

15.3% 

16 

35  . 

16.7% 

17 

128 

61,2% 

Total 

209 

100.0% 

In  the  majority  of  parental  abuse  cases  sons  are  the  abusers  and  mothers  are  the  victims.  Sixty- 
four  percent  of  the  restraining  orders  are  for  sons  abusing  their  mothers;  2 1  %  are  for  daughters  abusing 
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their  mothers;  and  axe  for  sons  abusing  their  fathers.  Very  few  cases  of  daughters  abusing  their 
fathers  aic  reported,'  Th^b  $ai?uliiM;livein  hotjseholds  of  violence  where  the  teenagers  show  no  respect 
or  consideration  for  their  parents.  In  some  families  the  situation  becomes  so  out  of  control  that  the 
only  recourse  left  for  the  parent  is  judicial  intervention,  as  shown  in  the  following  excerpt. 

**Has  bad  temper  when  entertaining  her  Mends.  They  run  house  and 
;  ;  ;.i<iistrt)y  pti^f^  ^.won'^  pay  attention  to  what  I  say. .  .1  have  to  go 
to  my  room  and  stay  there. .  .1  am  in  constant  fear  of  my  daughta.  She 
scares  me  and  I  am  afraid  of  her  when  she  gets  mad." 


Conditions  of  RAstikiniJig  Order 


TTie  most  frequent  condition  of  restraining  orders  in  parental  abuse  cases  is  for  the  chEd  to 
refrain  from  abusing  the  parent,  98.6%,  (see  Table  11,  on  page  19).  The  majority  of  cases  also  order 
the  defendant  not  to  have  any  contact  with  the  parent  (60.8%)  and  to  vacate  and/or  stay  away  from 
die  parent's  honme  (63.6%),  The  two  prior  conditions  are  less  prevalent  among  parental  abuse  than 
in  the  general  acblesceni  liestiainj^  order  ix^(nilation .  In  cases  where  the  defendant  is  ordered  to  vacate 
and/or  stay  away  from  the  parent's  residence,  the  situation  is  typically  a  mother  who  feds  her  son  is 
out  of  control  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  him  out  of  the  house  and  keep  him  away.  This  is  needed  for 
her  own  protection  and  often  times  for  the  protection  of  the  defendant's  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  excerpt  below,  from  a  mother's  affidavit  against  her  14  year  old  son,  typifies  this  situation. 

"ilte  defendant  lit  a  fire  in  the  bathriwm. . .  He  also  punched  me  in  the 
face  about  2  months  ago,  then  told  me  later  that  night  that  he  would  do 
it  again  and  that  he  didn*t  hit  me  with  all  his  might  that  time.  Two  weeks 
ago  he  threw  a  glass  of  water  in  my  face. . ,  His  brother  is  afraid  to  stay 
^li;R)^  with  buii.  WiS  sister  also  feels  threatened  by  him/ 
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Tafdejli':-  Jfci|06« .Frequent  Restraining  Order  Conditions 

Adolescent  Parental  Abusers 

Condition 

Percent 

No  Contact' 

98.6% 

60.8% 

Vacate/Stay  Away  Residence 

63.6% 

Surrender  Custody 

14.4% 

Other 

1  ill  ■     ■  r  ii'  1 

22.5% 

Over  22  %  of  the  parental  abuse  restrainiiig  orders  specify  ^other*  conditions  on  the  restraining 
orders.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  "other"  conditions  are  to  reiterEte  the  no  contact  order  and  clarify 
that  no  contact  meapp  no  contact  yi  any  manner.  Thirty  percent  of  the  ** other"  conditions  are  to  set 
the  time  and  circumsjanees  ufcl^r  Miiich  a!  teeia^er  ordered  to  vacate  a  residence  may  pick  up  his  or 
her  belongings;  often  specifying  police  accompaniment. 

Patterns  of  ViolEn<^ 

The  teena^ll  c^nijtti|!gj_^jr|p^  abiis^  have  past  histories  of  violent  behavior.  Over  half 
(53 . 1  %)  have  a  prior  airaignment  for  a  violent  offense  and  12  %  have  a  prior  arraignment  for  violation 
of  a  restraining  order.  A  slightly  larger  percent  of  teenage  boys  (56.4%)  than  teenage  girls<41.3%) 
have  amassed  a  history  of  violent  delinquent  and  criminal  activity. 

Ahu^rharacreristkk.!./'.;'  l'^^]  • 

The  remaining  analyses  regarding  parental  abuse  have  been  extrapolated  and  coded  from  the 
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plaintiffs  affidavit  (n=l37).  Thus,  if  a  plaintiff  neglected  to  mention  any  specific  detail  in  the 
affidavit,  the  variable  is  coded  as  not  having  occurred.  Due  to  this  fact,  frequencies  of  variables  may 
be  an  under-representation  of  their  actual  occurrence. 

 '  .  ■  .  ,   -  \>  ;•;  !  ,| '  i  ,  ,  i  : 

On  the  coinplaifit  forinj^'t?  %  of  theparents  reported  that  they  are  in  fear  of  physical  harm  firom 
their  child.  Forty-two  percent  reported  that  their  son  or  daughter  attempted  to  cause  them  physical 
harm  and  33%  reported  that  their  son  or  daughter  actually  caused  physical  harm. 

In  68%,  of  the  cases,,  jn  v^hich  affidavits  were  collected,  some  type  of  physical  abuse  by  a 
teenagei'  against  ^  parent  js  ijientibnbl:  Wtiefl  abuse  is  reported  the  victim  is  almost  always  the  mother. 
The  most  likely  circumstance  involving  physical  harm  is  of  a  son  abusing  his  mother  (63.9%).  The 
next  most  likely  circumstance  is  ttiat  of  a  daughter  abusing  her  mother  (22.1  %),  Sixty-six  percent  of 
parental  abuse  victims  reported  that  this  was  not  their  child's  first  incidence  of  abusive  behavior 
towards  them.  ,  , 


1 

Other  commonly  occurring  abusive  tactics  carried  out  by  teenage  batterers  against  their  parents 
include  threats  of  serious  injury  or  death  (51.8%)  and  verbal  abuse  (47.4%).  Twenty-dght  percent 
harass  other  family  members.  Forty  four  percent  of  the  parents  report  destruction  of  property  by  the 
defendant.  In  almost  one-third  of  the  affidavit's,  the  parent  mentions  having  to  call  the  police  for 
interventicm  diii}b|  tha]!*  chi^d'^  Jj^test  atju^ve  episode. 

Weapons  and  Abuse 

Almost  18%  of  thft  affidiaivits  mention  a  child  using  a  weapon  against  their  parent.  Daughters 

!'     ir';^   III,  ■    X'  • 

useaweapoaiinpreAeqbentlyfhfetosOns  15.8%,  respectively).  The  weapon  used  most  often 

(41.7%)  is  a  knife  or  similar  sharp  object  (see  Table  12,  on  page  21).  A  gun  is  used  in  25%  of  the 
cases  where  a  weapon  is  involved. 

■  ,  •  -  ' :   ■■ '  V      h  i'-  J.L:!-;-.:-, .,  I  ,  ;!v  ;! 
■         ,       '  :;'!■;'      •  .  -;'  ' 
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Table  12:  Parental  Abuse  and  Weapons  | 

Weapon 

Frequency 

rerccui 

'  Fireamt 

'  •! " ',  -Ir  ' 
■  •  '  '  6 

25.0% 

Knife 

10 

41.7% 

Bat,  stick,  club 

5 

20.8% 

Other  weapon 

3 

12.5% 

24 

100.0% 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  five  incidences  of  parental  abuse  by  a  teenager  involves  the  use  of  a 
weapon  against  their  parent  such  as  indicated  in  the  restraining  order  excerpt  below. 

"()  had  an  argument  with  my  husband  (his  father)  at  which  point  the 
defendant  was  to  leave  the  house  which  he  refused.  The  argument 
became  physical  at  this  point  and  the  defendant  took  a  knife  from  the 
kitchen  and  threaten  my  husband  with  it  said  he  was  going  to  kill  my 
hu^bindi  aiw|  thal  jf  w^c^led  tlije  police  he  would  come  back  and  kill  us.  ** 

'  ■    ■  ■  ■  i'-  !-    '  ■    ■   •  '  ■ 
Tivrgtinn  nf  Ahii.^  and  Incident  Preceding  Abuse 


Incidences  of  parental  abuse  by  teenagers  almost  always  (98.5  %)  take  place  in  the  home.  Most 
of  the  abusive  iuadc|ntsjare^preq«8dedby  the  occurrence  of  some  type  of  parent  and  child  disagreement. 
Almost  half  (46.3fS)  arb  after M  c<iild  disobeys  k  parental  request  and  14.9  %  are  after  parent-child 
verbal  arguments. 
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: iL'l  .    SiWIng  Abuse 

The  next  most  frequent  victim  of  battering  by  an  adolescent  relative  is  a  sibling.  In  a  majority 
of  these  cases  brothers  are  the  perpetrators  and  sisters  are  almost  always  the  victim.  In  56%  of  sibling 
abuse  cases  a  brother  is  abusing  his  sister.  In  31.2  %  of  these  cases  a  sister  is  abusing  another  sister. 
Abuse  between  siblings  is  the  most  frequent  type  of  family  violence,  but  is  also  the  least  likely  to  be 
reported  fPagelow).  ^^iiyfetjrjiftdiipteTcdv^^^  to  be  somewhat  "normal"  for  siblings  to  argue  or  fight; 
however,  any  type  of  violence  is  damaging.  Below  is  one  such  example  of  an  abusive  sibling 
relationship  which  led  a  young  girl  to  the  courts  for  help. 

"I  feel  1  need  a  restraining  order  against  my  sister  because  we  are  always 
■  ^^^pig^yl^ilt^^di  oltl)^  aujd  y^c  can  not  get  aloig.  I  have  been  in  many 
fist  fights  with  her  and  I  want  things  to  end, " 


,.  :■:> ,  I  ■'■ Mv'v 
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Summary 

This  study  has  cleany  aeincted  the  seriouisness  of  domestic  violence  among  adolescents  in 
Massachusetts.  The  myth  that  what  is  now  considered  stalking  and  abuse  used  to  simply  be  means  of 
flattering  courtship  is  denounced  by  the  accounts  of  the  teenagers  in  this  report  Tactics  of 
manipulation,  control  and  physical  abuse  are  being  used  by  and  against  teenagers  at  a  critical  and 
impressionable  tirne|  in  .their  lives.  Through  the  use  of  restraining  orders,  their  abusive  behavior  in 
interpersond  rcladoii^hipsj^brtolighkiko  flielre^  of  the  courts.  These  are  15, 16,  and  17  year  olds 
who  have  already  established  patterns  of  violence  so  early  in  their  lives. 

The  restraining  order  should  be  used  as  a  "red  flag"  to  interp^^onal  violence  by  teenagers.  The 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  restraining  order  should  be  a  time  for  intervention.  Of  paramount 
importance  is  the  i>r<*yentij>rty<^  behavior  as  teenagers  and  prevention  of  the 

transmission  of  that  bdiavior  mto  their  adult  relationships.  A  major  premise  of  intervention  at  this 
point  is  that  it  will  be  easier  for  a  15  year  old  to  break  the  cycle  of  abuse  than  it  will  be  for  a  30  year 
old.  The  teenager  must  unlearn  the  abusive  behavior  and  be  taught  appropriate  interpersonal 
techniques. 

Domestic  w®lencc  $>revieilti6h  should  pfteede  the  point  at  which  a  restraining  order  is  issued. 
Personnel  in  courts,  law  enforcement,  schools  and  social  services  must  be  trained  to  deal  with  teenage 
battering:  Then,  they  must  form  partnerships  to  educate  our  children  in  the  schools  and  community. 
Violence  reduction  training  and  programs  that  are  found  in  some  probation  offkes  and  school  systems 
in  Massachusetts  stij>iJld  be  expanded  as  a  core  operating  procedure  for  all  groups  and  agencies  that 
deal  with  young  ado^esc*»it«j'T)i^lt()(eS  of  conlmbriication  must  be  opened  for  teenagers  to  report  abuse 
and  seek  hdp  whether  they  arc  a  victim,  a  batterer,  or  in  many  cases  both.  If ,  as  prior  research  has 
documented,  teenage  battering  is  highly  under-reported,  those  teenagers  who  do  not  report  abuse  must 
be  reached  through  educational  channels.  Education  should  not  be  limited  to  the  children,  but  must 
be  available  lo  the  vyhoje  community,  including  parents  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  recognize  the 
warning  signs    abuse!  ^  |wi^^  c|ften  tikies  themselves  the  victims  of  abuse. 
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